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2 THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


istinctive ( [riticism Bervice... 


HE EDITORIAL STAFF of Tue Auruor & Journauist offers to writers an authori- 


tative and helpful criticism service. 


tion. 
appreciative clients. 
& Journatist Criticism Department. 


_A letter of criticism definitely shows the writer 
where he stands—whether his work is of salable 
quality, or amateurish, or just “on the border 
line.” In the majority of instances the critic is 
able to point out specific faults, and ‘to suggest 
ways of overcoming them. Each criticism is a 
constructive lesson in authorship. 

Marketing suggestions form a part of each crit- 
icism. A carefully selected list of periodicals or 
publishers who would be interested in seeing ma- 
terial of the type under consideration is given, if 
the manuscript possesses salable qualities. 


Frankness, thoroughness, and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of writers’ difficulties are characteris- 
tic of Author & Journalist criticisms. 

Theoretical technique and dogmatic opinions are 
rigidly avoided. No critic has ever been employed 
on our staff who has not demonstrated his ability 
to write and to sell his own work. Practical ad- 
vice and suggestions, rather than academic rules, 
characterize all criticisms. 

A large proportion of our clients are successful 
authors—men and women who are selling their 
work regularly. They apply to us when in doubt 
over problems of narration, when ‘“‘stumped” by a 
manuscript which, for no apparent reason, fails to 
sell, or just to get the opinion of a qualified, im- 
partial critic before submitting a manuscript to the 
markets. Rarely is the writer able to form an un- 
biased judgment as to the value of his own work. 
An unprejudiced appraisal from a qualified critic 
often gives the author an entirely new perspective 
toward his story. Few manuscripts reach us for 
which we are unable to suggest at least some im- 


provements. 


Note the Revised Rate Schedule 
In Effect March 1, 1928 


For each manuscript of— 


1900 words .......... $2.00 5,000 to 6,000 ............ $ 4.50 
1,000 to 2000 2:50 6,000 to 7,000. .......... 5.00 
2,000 to 3,000 ............... 3.00 7,000 to 8,000 ............ 5.50 
3,000 to 4,000 ............ . 3.50 8,000 to 9,000 ............ 6.00 
4,000 to 5,000 ............... 4.00 9,000 to 10,000 .......... 6.50 
Each additional thousand words above 10,000.................. 40 
Thus: 
15,000 words ............... $ 8.50 60,000 words .............. $26.50 
20,000 words ................ 10.50 70,000 words .............. 30.50 
30,000 words ............ -- 14.50 80,000 words .............. 34.50 
40,000 words ............... 18.50 90,000 words ............. 38.50 
50,000 words .............. 22.50 100,000 words 42.50 


All Fees Payable in Advance. 


Each manuscript receives careful, analytical atten- 


Letters of grateful acknowledgment for help we have given are received daily from 
Professionals as well as beginners employ the services of Tue Autuor 


ALLIED SERVICE BRANCHES 


Literary Revision. Careful correction and polishing of a 

manuscript with special reference to bettering the style. 

Brief criticism and market suggestions included. Rate: 
With typing, per thousand words $2.00 
Without typing, per thousand word..................... 1.50 


Letter-Perfect Typing: Includes careful editing, critical 


opinion, market suggestions. Car copy. 
Prose, per thousand words $1.00 
Verse, per line (minimum 25€) .02 


Verse Criticism. This important branch of The Author 
& Journalist Criticism department is in the hands of Mr. 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril, author of “High Passage,” which 
received the 1926 prize for the best volume of poems sub- 
mitted in the annual Yale University Press Competition; 
winner of The Nation’s annual poetry competition for 
1927; second prize-winner in the Spirit of St. Louis poem 
competition; author of verse accepted by The American 
Mercury, Poetry, and other discriminating magazines. 


Fees: Each poem, 20 lines or less $1.00 
Additional lines, each -05 


Play Criticism: Eugene Reed, playwright, actor and di- 
rector, former leading man for Mrs. Fiske, and director 
of the Denver Little Theater, is in charge of The Play 
Criticism Department. Mr. Reed gives each play a prac- 
tical, constructive analysis of utmost value to the profes- 
sional or amateur playwright. 


Fee: For each act $5.00 


Agency Department 


FoR the convenience of authors, The Author & 
Journalist maintains a reliable manuscript sales 
agency. 

In offering this service, although we doubtless have 
closer knowledge of immediate market needs than the 
majority of writers, we do not claim any mysterious 
influence with editors nor do we guarantee the sale of 
a manuscript. We guarantee only to devote honest, 
intelligent effort to selling manuscripts accepted for 
that purpose. 

The Agency accepts for marketing only manuscripts 
which the editors deem likely to sell. When in our 
judgment the material is not salable, it will be re- 
turned to the author with a brief critical opinion (not 
a full criticism) explaining why we regard its chances 
of sale unfavorably. 

Authors who desire an authoritative opinion on the 
salability of a manuscript rather than a detailed crit- 
icism, are invited to submit manuscripts to_ the 
Agency Department with this specification. Their 
work will be given a frank appraisal, which includes 
the pointing out of prominent faults or weaknesses 
and suggests possible markets for work of salable 
type, at a fee which is lower than that charged for 
detailed criticism. 

We do not attempt to market photoplays, versé, 
jokes, editorials, or other material of limited appeal. 

Reading Fee: Each manuscript must be accompa- 
nied by a reading fee of $1.00 for the first 5000 words, 
20 cents for each thousand additional. ee 

Commission: In case of a sale our commission 18 
15 per cent of price received, minimum commission, 


Enclose Return Postage. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1839 Champa St, Denver, Colo 
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In THE APRIL ISSUE, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
will begin publication of another remarkable series, 


Tur MecHANiIcs (AND KINEMATICS) OF 
WEB-WORK PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


By Harry STEPHEN KEELER. 


Old subscribers will recall that several years ago 
we published a series under a title similar to the 
above, illustrating the web-work plot system fol- 
lowed by Mr. Keeler in writing his intricate mys- 
tery yarns. Since that time Mr. Keeler has been 
consistently adding to his long string of published 
novels. His recent books, published either in Eng- 
land by Hutchinson & Company, or in America by 
E. P. Dutton & Company, include “Find the 
Clock,” “The Spectacles of Mr. Cagliostro,” “Sing 
Sing Nights,” and “The Voice of the Seven Spar- 
rows,” 

_So many requests for the Web-Work Plot ar- 
ticles, now out of print, have been received, that 
we at first contemplated republishing the material. 
After an interchange of letters, it was decided that 
Mr. Keeler should write an entirely new series for 


us, going into the subject on a much more elab- 


orate scale than previously, and using one of his 
recent mystery novels, “The Voice of the Seven 
Sparrows,” as the basis of a detailed diagram 
showing what a mystery plot looks like when re- 


MR. KEELER 


duced to a chart. 

A foretaste of the treat 
that is in store for the ana- 
lytical reader (and, it may 
be, the headaches in store 
for some other readers), 
may be gathered from the’ 
following statement of pur- 
poses by the author: 

“Starting with elementals, 
I shall endeavor to treat 
‘plot’ as something analyz- 
able into two components— 
force and direction, i. e., its 
mechanics and its kinematics. 

“In dealing with the ‘force’ » 
aspect of plot I am going to 
deal with motiving and mo- 
tivating, false and correct, 
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with examples: the passive plot thread and the ac- 
tive plot thread. I will show the mental processes 
involved in every bit of plotting, and the number 
of combinations of these processes; also I am go- 
ing to analyze the ‘blocking’ or ‘going up a blind 
alley’ phase of plotting into three components, 
proving that all ‘blind alleying’ is due to a com- 
bination of three elements that are ‘against the 
plotter.’ 

“IT am also going to deal with some peculiar 
phenomena, such as how motiving an incident can 
destroy the motivation, and the converse of this 
proposition.” 

From our experience in publishing Mr. Keeler’s 
former more limited article, we know that not all 
readers will be alike intrigued by the series. To 
many it will open up an entirely new and fascinat- 
ing conception of plot. Many, who are writing en- 
tirely different types of fiction than the mystery 
story, will be able to adapt certain fundamentals 
of Mr. Keeler’s system to their work. Others will 
no doubt find the series too technical and involved 
for comprehension. They will be glad to take Mr. 
Keeler’s word for the fact that he plans his stories 
by the method outlined, and will turn away, thank- 
ful that there is no law compelling them to do 
likewise. 

All in all, we feel thoroughly justified in devot- 
ing space to the series, because it is digging in a 
field that has never been touched before, except in 
the similar series published in this magazine years 
ago. 


WHEN Is A Prize Contest Not a Prize Contest? 

The answer, we respectfully venture, is this: 
When the prize is withheld on the ground that no 
sufficiently worth-while manuscript was submitted. 
And we would suggest as sterling examples the 
recent Woodrow Wilson Foundation essay contest, 
in which the two capital prizes of $25,000 each and 
some twenty-eight lesser prizes were withheld; also 
the Woman’s Home Companion and John Day 
Company novel contest, in which one of the $25,000 
prizes was withheld. 

True, one of the contest conditions in each case 
provided for withholding the awards at the discre- 
tion of the judges. It may be a perfectly legal con- 
dition—though we question whether the matter has 
been tested out in the courts. But it is decidedly 
unfair. 

When a prize is offered for the best manuscript 
submitted, contestants have a right to expect that 
- a selection will be made, even from disappointing 
material. It is obligatory upon the judges, we be- 
lieve, to decide which is best of the work prepared 
for the contest. 

An element of absurdity enters into the Wood- 
row Wilson contest situation. Did the Foundation 
actually expect that a 2500-word essay would be 
submitted, on the subject of Wilson’s ideals, which 
was beyond all question worth $25,000? Would the 
committee have recognized such a masterpiece if it 


had been submitted? Would they undertake to cite 
any known bit of prose writing around 2500 words 
in length, as being worth $25,000 on its face? 

With a prize to be awarded only if it evoked a 
manuscript worth the money, an impossible con- 
dition was imposed in the first place. In point of 
fact, as we suggested at the outset, the contest 
was not a contest. 


ELSEWHERE WE PUBLISH a market note to the ef- 
fect that a $100 prize will be awarded for a lim- 
erick on Charles A. Lindbergh. Readers may be 
edified by further extracts from the contest an- 
nouncement as published in Mr. Schmidt’s maga- 
zine, The Poet and Philosopher. The proposed lim- 
erick is described in the following crescendo: “It 
must be humorous and laudatory of the great 
aviator to whom it is written. It must not be vul- 
gar humor, but refined and subtle. It must be a 
Limerick that, when Col. Lindbergh reads it him- 
self, he will chuckle all over. It must be a Lim- 
erick worthy to be read and appreciated by the 
very highest poetic minds. It must be a Limerick 
that will be immortal”! 


Otis Wiese, the young man who was appointed 
editor-in-chief of McCall’s Magazine a few weeks 
ago, has upset all the traditions which assert that 
a seasoned veteran is needed to guide the destinies 
of a big magazine. He graduated at 21 with the 
class of 1926 from the University of Wisconsin, 
obtained a job as editorial assistant on McCall's 
a few months later, quickly became managing edi- 
tor, and within a year was appointed editor-in- 
chief. The story is that the directors, while look- 
ing around for a new editor, asked him to write 
a report on how he would run a magazine of 
2,500,000 circulation. He wrote it—and landed the 
job. 


WITH CHANGES IN EDITORSHIP recently announced 
by some of the leading women’s magazines, and 
with several of them simultaneously announcing 
reductions in price, it would seem to the outsider 
that there must be something of the nature of an 
upheaval in progress in this department of maga- 
zine publishing. Changes in editorship frequently 
mean some changes in editorial policy, resulting in 
openings for new writers who are alert to the 
trend of developments. 


Tue New York Wortp SywnnpicatTe four years ago 
established the novel plan of syndicating “The 
World’s Best Short Stories of the Year.” The edi- 
tors of sixteen leading magazines are asked to 
submit what each considers the five best stories he 
published during the year. A council of editors, 
headed by Paul Palmer, Sunday Editor of the 
W orld, then selects one story from each five. The 
series begins publication in The New York World 
and in newspapers subscribing to the World Syn- 
dicate service about April 1 of each year, and is 
published also in book form. 
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A Day With Captain Dingle 


BY FRANK POWER 


THE nose of the 
tender in which 
I was being 
rowed pushed its 
way through the 
waters of Bed- 
ford Basin, which 
adjoins the har- 
bor of that his- 
toric North At- 


lantic seaport, 


Halifax. On these 
. same waters dur- 

ing the war, neu- 

tral ships by the 

hundred were ex- 

amined for con- 
traband, troop ships by the score awaited 
convoy, but now practically only one craft 
tode at anchor; a schooner-rigged yacht, 
her white decks glistening in the sun. Mov- 
ing toward her, I felt somewhat afraid, not 
of the floating wanderer of the seas, but 
of her master, Captain Dingle. I had read 
many a tale of the briny by this master of 
such sagas, as has almost anybody who 
treads the magazines. From many of his 
characterizations of captains one shrinks. 
They treat their crews with brutality, and 
are likely to hand out any kind of rough 
treatment to intruders. And I was breaking 
not only into the privacy of a captain, but 
into the privacy of an author. 

As we came alongside the “Gauntlet,” a 
man of medium height, clean-shaven but 
burned with the wind and sun and blessed 
with a head of ‘black hair, appeared in the 
cockpit. He was clad in a white shirt, open 
at the neck and partly hidden by a brown 
coat sweater, with grey flannel trousers and 
house slippers. He smiled as he greeted me. 

sea-going canine looked on with suspi- 


(APTAIN A. E. DINGLE 


cion. The man was Captain Dingle, and 
let me say that “the Skipper,” as his friends 
call him, gave me one of the most pleasant 
days I have ever spent, and revealed him- 
self a real friend to struggling authors. 


APTAIN DINGLE lives what he 
writes. The “Gauntlet” can truly be 
termed his home. She is engaged in the 
authoring trade exclusively, transporting her 
captain through calm and storm in search 
of material. The results of these quests we 
have seen between the covers of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Adventure, Everybody's, 
and numerous other leading magazines. We 
find them in novel form and in collections 
ef “Best Short Stories” and “Best Adven- 
ture stories.” 

There is no formality aboard the “Gaunt- 
let.” While you are a guest of Captain Din- 
gle, you have the freedom of the ship. The’ 
Captain showed me everything aboard the 
trim craft, but most interesting of all was 
his workshop. Far up in the bow, with the 
sun peeking through a deck skylight, I gazed 
at his typewriter. The first page of a new 
serial, just begun, was inserted in the ma- 
chine. Blank paper, a few scribbled notes, 
and a small reference book rested alongside. 

The living quarters are larger. Highly 
colored Navajo rugs cover the berths; an 
oil painting of an old clipper is suspended 
on the wall. Here, we sat and talked shop. 

“Do you think a man who has never been 
to sea could write acceptable sea stories?” 
was my opening question. 

“T don’t believe he could,” replied the 
Captain. “He could learn the nautical terms 
all right, but would not see the things a 
seaman would; he would not have the same 
feeling toward his material.” 

“How about education?” I said. “Would 
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you consider it necessary to have had a col- 
lege training in order to enter the writing 
profession ?” 

“Certainly not! I had little schooling. 
Why, I went to sea at fourteen.” 

Further urging revealed these highlights 
of the Captain’s beginnings in authorship: 

He had been a captain in the British mer- 
chant marine. His ship met with an accident 
and so did he. His brain having been tem- 
porarily affected in the sea mishap, he could 
give no satisfactory account of it and his 
certificate was cancelled. He landed in New 
York and worked at such odd jobs as a fel- 
low up against it usually finds. About that 
time, the Adventurers Club of America was 
formed, and he was one of its first members. 
At one of the initial meetings he met Arthur 
Sullivant Hoffman, now of McClure’s, then 
editor of Adventure, who, after hearing 
Dingle tell of a search for a lost cargo of 
English sovereigns, asked him to write it. 
Laboriously, he wrote it in longhand, but 
back it came; Hoffman could not tell what 
it was all about, and besides, it would have 
to be typewritten. “Being a seafaring man,” 
explained the Captain, “I was afraid of a 
typewriter.” The story, after a great deal 
of toil and tribulation, finally was accepted 
by Adventure. A few more were accepted ; 
then followed a period—and here is a lesson 
to all strugglers—during which he wrote 
something like a short-story a week for over 
a year without a nickel reward. After this, 

the tide turned. 


_joyed those delightful old sea chanteys. | 


before I go to the typewriter I have it al—/—— 
clear in my head. For days, I can see it 
there on the sails, on the deck. Of course 
in writing I stop for construction. 

“It takes me somewhere about three day; 
to do the actual writing of a short-story, 
but remember, it is with me night and day 
during that time. With a novel, a chapter 
would take about the same time. 

“Plot bothers me,” the Skipper confessed. 
“However, I am only speaking for myself: 
no two authors are alike in their ways. To 
me, however, character is the most impor. 
tant factor.” 

“Do you do much revising, Captain?” 

“No! It annoys me to go over and over 
a thing.” He showed me a couple of sheets 
of copy on which a few corrections in typ 
ing appeared. “These are all the alterations 
that will be made in this one.” 

“To what do you chiefly attribute your 
success as an author?” 

“T know the sea. I write what I know 
about,” he said sharply. “I have made 4 
reputation by writing one thing. Wher 
would I be if I had beaten around the 
bush?” His eyes lighted. “The best tip I 
can give the budding author is: Stick to 
one thing—the thing you know best.” 

Before I bade Captain Dingle “so long,” 
he handed me another treat. In practically 
all of his blue water stories, you have et- 


ARTHI 


ing and 
heis de 

Arth 
rhymes 


had the pleasure of recalling one, which 
appeared in the Post a few years ago, when 
the Captain sang for me: 


“Do you plan a story in advance?” the the leac 
Captain was asked. “We'll luff her, and heave her, on wht 
“T don’t make a sketch, but bear in mind, And pay Paddy Doyle for his boots.” fi living 
But « 
rhymes 
ut. T 
work, 
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Prove Your Poems by Acceptances, 
Advises Arthur Guiterman 


AN INTERVIEW BY EDWARD R. SAMMIS 


WHILE the cries 
of earnest young 
poets are heard 
in the land, and 
the ears of the 
public resound 
with the moans of 
genius complain- 
ing of an unsym- 
pathetic world, 
down in New 
York there is a 
quiet little man 
writing the verses 
that he wants to 
write in a quiet 
way, making a liv- 
ig and having the devil of a good time while 
leis doing it. 

Arthur Guiterman, whose rollicking 
tlymes you have read in practically all of 
the leading magazines, doesn’t see any rea- 
on why a poet shouldn’t be entitled to make 
aliving out of his occupation. 

But don’t assume that those light, flowing 
tymes that read so easily, are easy to turn 
ot. The writing of them is darned hard 
work. Hard work but fun, Mr. Guiterman 
says, 


“The hardest part is getting an idea. 
Sometimes I sit down at my desk and it 
mes to me right away. Again I can wait 
or hours without a single thought. In that 
‘we, I just shut up shop and forget it. 

‘I go down to the Grand Central and get 
‘ta train bound for anywhere. Once out 
nthe country, I start to tramp, following 
aly road that strikes my fancy. Then sud- 
tenly, while I am climbing a hill somewhere, 
‘will come to me. I have the idea. 

_ On the train going back I sketch it out 
“my mind or jot down a few notes on pa- 


) 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


per. The rest is just the mechanical job of 
whipping it into shape.” 

Mr. Guiterman confesses to the familiar 
difficulty in getting started. “A writer will 
do anything to postpone getting down to 
work. I will linger over my paper, stop to 
sharpen pencils, do anything to put off the 
actual job of writing. But once you are in 
it, writing becomes a joyous job. It is hard, 
it is absorbing, but it is fascinating.” 

Sometimes he writes verse on order. 
“When it just has to be written an idea 
comes to me somehow,” he observes. “Prob- 
ably my newspaper and magazine training 
has done that for me. 


¢6¢— REMEMBER one time when the edi- 

tor of the St. Nicholas sent a messen- 
ger around to my house at five o’clock, with 
a picture of Arthur Rackham’s, and an or- 
der for a page of verse to go with it, to be 
delivered at ten o’clock the next morning. 

“Well, I sat down in my study and looked 
at the picture. I had to have an idea and so 
one came to me. I started to write. At two 
in the morning the verse was finished in 
rough outline. Then I set about cutting it 
to fit to the space I had to fill. But I found 
that I didn’t need to change it a bit. My 
subconscious mind had been operating, and 
without knowing it, I had written the verse 
so that it fitted the space exactly. 

“Some of the best things I have ever writ- 
ten have leaped suddenly into mind seem- 
ingly out of nowhere, complete. 

“But I know that subconsciously I have 
been at work on that piece for months. 
Miles and miles of tramping and climbing 
over autumn hills, days of canoeing, hours 
of wandering over the city with all the 
chance impressions that flit through the mind 
and seem to be forgotten, have gone into the 
making of that verse. 
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“The most necessary thing about verse 
writing is to get a line that is pleasing to the 
ear. When a certain word strikes upon the 
ear, we expect another sound in harmony 
with it, and are pleased when we receive that 
sound. 

“But the ear is even more pleased when 
there is added to the expected sound some- 
thing additional that is unexpected. For ex- 
ample, when you use the word home, instead 


of rhyming it with dome, a monosyllabic 


word, it is more satisfying, especially in 
light verse, to use some polysyllabic word 
like polychrome. 

“All work should be joyous. A poet ought 
to have a good time writing his verse. I 
believe that William Beebe, the writer-nat- 
uralist, has hit upon a very good definition 
of art in one place in “The Arcturus Adven- 
ture.’ He compares the pleasure which he 
derives from watching the dolphins at play 


- about the ship, with their long, easy, grace- 


ful swoops, to the satisfaction attained in ob- 
serving something ‘supremely well done by 
one who has enjoyed doing it.’ That, to me, 
is what art ought to be. 


“T believe that one of the silliest theories 
advanced is that genius is necessarily allied 
with insanity. That may be true in certain 
isolated cases of smaller genius such as 
Baudelaire, but in the truly great writers, 
such as Shakespeare, there is great, normal 
humanity. Such writers are superhuman, 
but they are human first. 

“A poet is just a human being like any- 
body else—and every poet ought to try to 
write for money. 

“The reason for that is that it raises him 
at once out of the amateur into the profes- 
sional class. When an editor buys a poem, 
the fact is of critical value to the writer. 
It means that a person who ought to be able 
to judge has found your poem of sufficient 
appeal to a number of readers to pay good 
money for it. 


“The trouble with most amateur writers 
is that they are too slipshod. They are in- 
clined just to dash things off. And then, 
just because they have collected a group of 
respectable poems, they feel that they should 
have them published at their own expense. 
They oughtn’t to do that. Just because a 
number of poems have been written is no 
reason why they should be published at once. 
They are preserved, at a great waste of pa- 
per, without any critical faculty having been 
exercised upon them. 


“Writers shouldn’t be embittered or di 
appointed by rejections. I still get they 
Some of my verses still come back. Ar 
I should feel very sorry if the time ev 
came when they didn’t come back. The; 
doing so means that a critical faculty is hx 
ing exercised on them, that in those cases| 
may have failed to come up to the prop 
standard. It keeps me alive and doing m 
best work.” 


ME. GUITERMAN has a list of don} 
for young poets. Some of them rung 
follows: 
“Don’t think of yourself as a poet, ani 
don’t dress the part. 
“Don’t call your quarters a garrett or ung 
studio. ears, 
“Don’t complain of lack of appreciatiopddle 
(In the long run no really good publisheif st cet 
work can escape appreciation. ) We 
“Don’t say ‘did go’ for ‘went’ when yup! !*tor 
need an extra syllable. ate W 
“Don’t have your book published by anp>!tt 
house that makes a practice of publishing af%™p! 
the author’s expense. said, a 
“Don’t write poems about unborn babi charmin 
“And don’t—don’t write hymns to the he NO 
great god Pan. He is dead; let him rest ing"Pto 
peace.” mnute 
Mr. Guiterman was born in Vienna oif'¢ 
American parents, in 1871. He started u)S- 
write verses when he was eight years oli the 
trying them on his little sister. Now he trie§ The 
them out on his wife. éngthy 
He wrote verses for publication in tle Arthur 
school magazine when he was a student @ gel in | 
the College of the City of New York. Atte ward 
that he worked on various magazines. niringe 
While filling an order from the editor «ip of 
Good Housekeeping for a feature story ment, k 
humorists of New York, he met Thomaf'® mac 
Masson, then editor of Life, now in charg atl, pre 
of the Short Turns and Encores departmett of exist 
for The Saturday Evening Post, and strut How 
up an acquaintance with him. A little latep*sing 
he hit upon his idea for the rhymed boo thousan 
reviews which he has been doing for Lift thousan 
for many years. The notion struck hom tremely 
with Masson and Guiterman got a_ med §ouse 
ticket which kept him going until he b oe 
came firmly established. iundred 
He has frequent offers to enter the at {mati 
vertising field and other lines. But he pege'y i 
fers to be free, writing what he wants tg" sho 
write, when he wants to write, making 4 vader, 
good living, and “having the devil of a lot One | 
fun doing it.” ‘tive 


H 
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ae Telling in High-Lights 


loing 1 BY LOUIS DUNCAN RAY 


HIS is an age of speed and what psy- their material as regards words, while main- 
chologists call the “leaping mind.” taining the wealth of detail that may be re- 
The two-volume novel is a very rare quired, through the use of what could be 

ing on the bookshelves of these latter described as “high-lights.” A high-light is 

ars, but it was common, indeed, in the nothing more nor less than an apt, chosen, 
reciationpniddle and in even the latter part of the single item of description that can stand by 
publishep 2st century. itself to “place” the subject being described. 

We can see one of the last survivors of Ina way, it is equivalent to the faculty of 
ictorian methods in the writings of the the expert geologist who reconstructs an 

ate William De Morgan. His “Alice-for-  icthyosaurus skeleton from the finding of 

Short” and “Somehow Good” are excellent one of the bones of the long-deceased liz- 

xamples of the lengthy novel, and, be it ard’s right foreclaw. Very often this 

aid, admirable novels. Little Alice is a “high-light” is a page compressed into a 
harming and dainty maiden, and well worth characteristic act, and this characteristic act 

he novelist’s fifty thousand words of de- is so illuminating that the modern reader 

«tiption given over to her in the most instantly constructs, mentally, out of the one 

minute manner. The late Mr. De Morgan item, a description that covers the character 

wote his first story at the age of sixty as a whole. 

jars. He was, in fact, a literary survival Examples of a “high-lighted” description 

ifthe earlier age, to which he belonged. of a complete character in a word or two 

The modern story sometimes includes are: “The sort of man who crosses in 

lngthy writing. One could witness Mr. front of other people,” “the kind of police- 

Arthur Stringer’s story of an East Side man who wears his tunic unbuttoned,” “the 


poet, ani 


rett or 


vhen yot 


d by ani 
lishing a 


babies 
s to the 
m rest it 


‘ienna oi 
started ti 
rears oll, 
w he trie 


tudent ¢§atl in the New York slums who struggled kind of man who wears two-carat jewelry 
k. Aftr§'wards to emerge as a trained nurse. Mr. on unmanicured hands.” Association of 
“~. ‘ringer devoted many pages to a descrip- ideas enables the reader to construct from 


tion of his young heroine and her environ- each phrase a fairly comprehensive descrip- 
ment, keeping the story in suspension while tion of the subject. The first example is a 


editor 0! 


story 0 
Thome: he made his readers acquainted with the character description, and the other two 
in charge" preparatory to her climb up the ladder physical descriptions that are deductive also 


of existence to the plane of well-being. of characteristics. 


‘partment 

However, the tendency is towards de- 

ittle late§*asing lengths. A novel of today is ninety HIGHLIGHTING can also be applied 
ned boo§ousand words to one hundred and ten to a description of environment, and 
for Lif§tousand words, and a short-story is ex- the environment is indirectly a description 
ick home§mely short. Even a new form is being of the character who has constructed the 


| ‘Spoused by Collier’s and occasionally other environment, which is, therefore, a reflection 
magazines as the “short short-story” of five of his personal trends and choices and stand- 
tndred words. These are little more than ards. An example of a high-lighted de- 


a mea 
il he be 


- the at famatic sketches, and the skeleton of a_ scription of a room, which also reflects and 
t he pr-g"'y in the technical sense, and perhaps describes the status, tastes, and wealth of 
wants 9 short to be satisfying to the average the character owning it, is found in the 
naking 2pder. phrase: “I stared at the toile de Juoy on 
a lotoif One of the things which writers may the walls of my little world.” This implies 


‘tive to cultivate is the compression of fair wealth, love of luxury, elaborateness of 
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furnishing, taste, refinement in the owner, 
social standing, and ability to belong to the 
better classes. The reader infers these 
many characteristics, merely through read- 
ing the description of the living quarters of 
the speaker, touched upon in a passing 
phrase, while story action is being pressed 
forward. 

One of the big troubles in developing a 
story is the tedium of introductory matter. 
The setting is introduced and described. 
The principal character is introduced and 
described. A secondary character is brought 
in. The first episode is introduced. Pos- 
sibly a theme is expounded. The main effect 
is one of ennui and deathly drag on the 
reader. The mechanism of the tale is pon- 
derous and unoiled, working doggedly to- 
wards action that will commence slowly a 
few paragraphs from the beginning. 

High-lighting can eliminate this trouble, 
because a writer who is skilled in handling 
the significant phrase can high-light his prin- 
cipal character, high-light the setting, cas- 
ually introduce and high-light the subsidiary 
characters, mention the stage properties 
needful to an introductory episode, and tell 
the episode. This episode should change 
the principal character from some neutral 
state to an active state in which his emo- 
tional reaction causes him to adopt a plan of 
conduct or to commence some project. This 
is introduction, setting, and first episode all 
combined into a paragraph, with the story in 
motion from the first word or two. 

The progress of the story through the 
subsequent episodes is also capable of high- 
lighting, in which much the same methods 
are followed through the various subsequent 
contacts and turnings. Wordings are cut 
down to the lowest point, and needless de- 
tail is eliminated, with concentration on the 
emotional reactions and their effects on con- 
duct and plans of the characters, who are 
always changing in their relation to each 


PREFACE FOR A BOOK OF POEMS 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


ov of my pity and my pain, 
Out of my cry for faith again, 

Out of beauty and beauty’s going, 

Out of longing, seeking, knowing, 
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other and to their environment, and develo 
ing and proving the theme. 

The result of this is a story of fast actic: 
and comparatively short length in words, b 
rich in inferable ideas and subsidiary 
written details that are in harmony with th 
apt high-lights that imply such details. 

The reader who has such a story is iy 
stantly taken into the whirl and developme; 


of events by the combined introduction-sf 


ting-episode of the initial paragraph. Hei 
made to “read between the lines” a wealti 
of self-deduced detail, and the necessar] 


mental action to perform this simple and inf 


viting group of constructive cerebration 
brings the reader himself closely into th 
story as a participant. The story has ze 
speed, and entertainment, with an awakent! 
and eager reader enjoying every moment ¢i 
perusal. 


"THESE stories are short in wordag 

This should be balanced by inventia 
of plentiful episodes. The great lack ¢ 
most stories lies in paucity of contacts k 
tween characters that constitute incident 
and episodes. Writers sometimes try ti 
cover this lack with words. Instead the; 
would do well to study and imitate the ep: 
sodic richness of stories by Rafael Sabati 
or Jeffery Farnol, which have plentiful a 
tion through episodes that create reflex 
and new emotional turnings by the chara 
ters. High-light these in every case, giving 
only that which is necessary to the action 0 
the story. 

The complete, high-lighted story, built 
in this way, tells by inference several tims 
the matter that the actual word-count just: 
fies; it overflows with changing episod 
that involve alteration of emotional stat 
it keeps the reader excited and in menté 
activity. Any editor will buy it if it is other 
wise suited to his needs for length and cha'- 
acter of material. 


Out of wonder and wonder’s loss, 
Out of gold and out of dross 

Have I made these songs that pull 
Your arms to all things beautiful. 
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Writing Under Contract 


BY M. N. BUNKER 


read a short-story writing course which 

advised the student never to work un- 
der a contract, but as I have been doing ex- 
actly this thing during all these years there 
must be something oddly out of line, either 
with the course or with myself. I am quite 
sure it is the latter as I have had few of the 
misfortunes that so many writers find to 
complain about. Possibly my few troubles 
have been directly traceable to the fact that 
most of my work is written under contract, 
and the poor editors are getting the worst of 
i Also I do not write popular fiction, but 
feature articles and the like. 

However, writing under contract reduces 
the strain on nerves, and when you do a 
hard day’s work you may be sure of getting 
something for it. The gambling element is 
diminated, and it is possible to put all of 
the energy that would otherwise be ex- 
pended in retyping, and worrying, into the 
preparation of the stuff itself. This keeps 
up the standard, but the one big value both 
tomyself and the magazine is the fact that 
Ican plan ahead and work out something 
that will be particularly beneficial to the 
teaders of the particular publication, with 
which I have the contract. 

Getting my contracts is rather a simple 
matter. I read all of the writers’ publica- 
tions. The minute I get them I turn to the 
market reports and check those that are pos- 
sible markets for my type of material. Then 
I glance through the other matter, sketch- 
ing that which interests me from either a 
monetary standpoint, or from general inter- 
‘st, or that touches on my special fields. 
Then I lay the magazine aside until I have 
afew minutes’ spare time. In the mean- 
time I juggle those market requests around 
my mind, and pick on one or more editors 
who may be interested in my stuff. 

When the slack comes in the day’s work, 
write that editor just as frank, and courte- 


G read a short like fourteen years ago I 


ous, and business-like a letter as though I 
were offering him soap or beans or pota- 
toes. If I have any of my published work 
on hand that I think may interest him, I clip 
it, and send it with my letter, so that he can 
get a direct slant on my printed stuff. 

In the letter itself I have told him what 
I have in mind; why I think it will interest 
his readers, and just what changes may be 
made as regards length, illustrations, etc. 
However, I do not write a line of the matter 
itselfi—not yet. In eight cases out of ten 
I get a personal, friendly letter from the 
editor. He may not be interested; he may 
not have the space, or he may be interested, 
and want to see “samples.” This is my cue. 
I now have a good reason for putting up a 
sample that will appeal to him and his par- 
ticular “taste,” and I do it, using the same 
care as though I were packing a sample of 
dried fruit to show a prospective buyer for 
a great wholesale house. 


"THE time spent is not wasted except in 
rare cases. Indeed, looking back over 
the years, I cannot recall more than five or 
six instances where the time actually proved 
a waste, although frequently the sample has 
come back with a request that I take a 
slightly different angle to the whole pro- 
gram. When I have done this there has 
been a quick response, and time and again a 
straight-through contract has been made, 
specifying so much copy for the year, or 
more, to be furnished on a certain date. 
Illustrations, if photographs, are left up to 
me, or have been so far. If I think that I 
should use four or ten or any other number 
I get them, and they are used. This is usu- 
ally guided by only one other factor—knowl- 
edge of the publisher’s allowance for cuts. 
When the contract is made I write the 
date that the magazine is to have the copy 
on my schedule, with notation of just how 
much I must have, how much run-over in 
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the back-yard I am allowed, and anything 
else that will be of value without referring 
to the correspondence. Then I dismiss the 
active preparation of the stuff until the day 
that I have scheduled for the actual writ- 
ing. In the meantime, however, I am men- 
tally and in odd moments, collecting the de- 
tails, the material that I shall want, and 
need. Then I go to my machine, write the 
stuff and send it off. That job is done, and 
a new one will be started at once. 

This goes on month in and month out, and 
only when the urge to write something on 
“spec” drives me am I ever uncertain about 
the money. What is more, once having 
worked on a contract, the renewal either im- 
mediately or after a short period makes the 
“sale” a permanent one. Even though the 
policy of the magazine or weekly may 
change, the editor will refer me to another 
market if he knows of one, and when I 
chance to visit his particular city makes me 
a welcome guest. 

Just the other day I had a letter from an 
editor who is a liberal where payments are 
concerned and a gentleman in his treatment 
of his staff. For almost a year we have not 
been working together, but here is what he 
says now: “It’s been quite a while since 
we've played together, but I’m hoping that 
we can soon do so again.” And two weeks 
later when I found something that I knew 
would strike his fancy—something we had 
discussed time and again—I wrote him, and 
got an immediate assignment, and some of 
these days—just when I do not know—I 
shall get a new contract covering a year or 
more. 

Last night I counted the list, and by an- 
other three months I shall have contracts 
with nineteen publications, weeklies, month- 
lies, ranging from 500 to 2500 and 3000 
words a month. The work is all done out- 
side of my regular office hours, or when 
there is a slack in the work. In addition I 
am just now working on four books under 
signed contracts, and another on invitation 
from one of the most courteous editors in 
the country. 


Every minute, however, is conserved. | 
do not get manuscripts back; I am able to 


plan my work weeks and months ahead. This | 
means giving to each editor as nearly the} 


type of stuff that his people want as I can 
produce. I get acquainted with him; he 
knows what to expect, and if he wants any 
changes made he can advise me briefly and 
know they will be taken care of without de- 


lay. At the same time, I reach two million f 


people, and get paid for it, which seems 
strange when I read of the many trials that 
some writers seem to have. I have found 


few positively rude editors, only three, one 
of whom was a failure both as an editor and f 


as a man, one a rank hypocrite, and the other 


a new editor with a vast amount of self- > 


esteem. The others have proved to be con- 
siderate, splendid gentlemen and ladies, and 
I’ll be hanged if I think there are many of 
the other kind. 


HAT class of stuff do I write? It 

varies. I have written series of short- 
stories for children, but I am not a fiction- 
writer as you consider those whose names 
appear in the fiction magazines. I have ab- 
solutely no ambition to write “short-stories,” 
but outside of this territory I do not hesi- 
tate, provided I know anything about the 
subject. I have had opportunities to fill con- 
tracts for business fiction, but I do not go 
after that kind of work, and so do not get 
much of it. I suppose I should classify what 
I do as “features” or articles—business artt- 
cles, interviews, stories of “how” and 
“when” and “why” for business trade and 
technical magazines. And, of course, 4 
share of this contract writing lies in the field 
of my specialty, handwriting and vocational 
analysis. 


Which brings me down to one conclusion: 
that though it may be against the rules, cor- 
tracts are all that make writing possible for 
me, and—there may be others as well qual- 
ified who, if they would try to sell theit 
work in a business-like way, could make tt 


pay. 
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To a Young Man Beginning to 
Write for a Living 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 
Managing Editor, Sales Management Magazine, Chicago 


OW that you have decided to make 
free-lance writing your life work, 
you are probably wondering where 

you can find something to write about. I 
want to tell you about a young man who 
writes for the paper I edit. Several years 
ago he was in your shoes. He had just 
graduated from a school in journalism and 
wanted to start writing at once. But he 
seemed to feel that he would have to board 
atrain and make a trip to some distant city 
in order to find something about which to 
write. 

At the time he was living in the Wilson 
Avenue district of Chicago. I told him he 
could find enough to write about for the 
next three months without the necessity of 
even boarding a street car. In walking dis- 
tance from his home there were enough 
stories fairly shrieking to be written to keep 
him busy for weeks and weeks. 

That evening we were eating dinner in a 
restaurant. It was a combination cafeteria 
and restaurant. For those who wanted to 
serve themselves there was the cafeteria 
department; for those who wanted to be 
served by waitresses there was a counter 
and a dining-room. 

“Why wouldn’t this make an interesting 
story for a restaurant magazine? Seems 
unusual to find a cafeteria and a regular 
restaurant combined in one institution,” I 
told him. 

Next day he was interviewing the man- 
ager. Three different stories resulted; one 
for a cafeteria magazine, another for a res- 
taurant paper, and another-for a general 
usiness magazine dealing with management 
problems. 

That evening I stopped in a grocery store 
to buy some fruit. The first thing that 
taught my eyes was the finest assortment 
of preserves I have ever seen. Then I 


noticed the spotless appearance of the floor, 
counters and shelves. I complimented the 
proprietor and began asking questions. In 
a minute I saw that this grocer was an un- 
usual fellow. He had made a special study 
of displaying food products attractively. 

An interview with him sold to Retail 
Ledger, and a specialized grocery paper. 
When the interview was written up and 
taken to the grocer for his approval, he 
mentioned the name of another store that 
was having a great success with direct-mail 
advertising. The proprietor of this store 
was interviewed and his story sold to two 
different business papers. 

A day or two later I picked up an attrac- 
tive circular from a paint dealer. Following 
up this circular my young friend obtained 
two stories from the paint dealer—one on 
selling, the other on advertising—both of 
which sold to a paint magazine in St. Louis, 
and opened up a market which bought al- 
most a story a month for more than a 
year. 


N the same block where we lived there 
was an aggressive radio store. Two 
young men operated this store, had good 
ideas on selling policies, demonstration§ and 
service work. From them we got four or 
five stories, and a host of. pictures, all of 
which sold to Radio Merchandising and 
other retail business papers. 

One night as we were driving home we 
saw a sign over a hardware store less than 
two blocks from home. The sign announced 
that fishermen could obtain Illinois, Michi- 
gai or Wisconsin fishing licenses in that 
store. A visit to this hardware man devel- 
oped a story of selling sporting goods which 
sold to a hardware paper. 

Browsing through a group of business 
papers one night I noticed the advertisement 
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of a store fixture manufacturer. The ad- 
vertisement told about the installation of a 
new set of fixtures in a nearby hardware 
store. I showed this advertisement to my 
friend and suggested that he run down the 
lead and see if a story didn’t lurk behind 
those new fixtures. It did. He sold the 
story to The Hardware Retailer. 

By the time these stories were written 
my young friend had developed so many 
leads and sources for stories that he had 
more work than he could do in a month of 
Good Fridays, so to speak. 


FoO® a vacation this same young fellow 
decided to visit his home town—a little 
city in Texas, population less than 5,000— 
purely an agricultural town. Hundreds of 
times I have talked with ambitious people 
in these small towns who bewailed the fact 
—I mean the alleged fact—that there is 
nothing to write about in these small towns. 
Here are the stories which were developed 
—and sold—as a result of digging around 
this small town. One of the first things my 
friend found was that the golf bug had just 
begun to bite the people in this village. He 
found that one drug store was selling most 
of the equipment. Interviewing the drug- 
gist revealed the fact that he had rigged up 
a practice putting green and a driving tee 
in the back of his store. The story of this 
druggist’s methods sold to Drug Topics. 
Stopping in a restaurant one afternoon 
for a cup of coffee, he was surprised at the 
well-kept, well-managed and prosperous ap- 
pearance of the little restaurant. He ques- 
tioned the proprietor, made an inventory of 
the equipment, got some ideas about the 
proprietor’s methods of attracting business 
for his restaurant, wrote up the facts and 
sold the story to The American Restaurant. 
Hg interviewed a farmer who kept bees 
as a sideline and sold the story to a farm 
paper; another farmer furnished some facts 
which, when supplemented by facts gleaned 
from the county agent, were. easily worked 
into another story on selecting and plant- 
ing seed, which sold to Farm and Ranch. 
In the same little town he found a woman 
who had a flourishing floral business. In- 
terviewing her, he found that she had started 
with fifteen cents worth of seeds planted 
in a window box. Her story sold to Better 
Homes and Gardens. 
Free-lance writing for the business papers 
pays as well as almost any other type of 
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writing, with the exception of the type of 
writing which sells to the big national maga- 
zines of general circulation. Of course, the 
popular fiction writer is in a class by him- 
self, but it has even been whispered to me 
that there are comparatively well-known 
fiction writers who have some bad moments 
just before rent day comes around, so from 
a purely commercial standpoint I can truth- 
fully say that I know of no better field for 
the young writer than business paper writ- 
ing. 


It is not easy, and it requires the writer's f 


best time and thought. 


Every paper must 


be studied carefully to get just the right} 


angle. Too, many young writers jump at 
conclusions regarding papers. Time and 


again writers submit articles to certain} 


papers before they study that paper’s indi- 
vidualities. For example, there are perhaps 
a dozen papers in the hardware field. But 
a story written for one paper will seldom 
if ever be just the type of story needed by 
any of the other papers in the field. Each 
paper has its own approach, its own style of 
story and its own editorial appeal. Until 
the writer can learn to discriminate he must 
be content to receive many rejection slips. 

I know business-paper writers who earn 
from six to twelve thousand dollars year in 
and year out. They are their own bosses, 
come and go when and where they please 
and write for whom they please. I know 
of no work more interesting, and nothing 
that compares with it for independence. 

The field is limitless. D. G. Baird has 
been writing about business concerns in 
Detroit for five years, to my knowledge. 
He has a long list of papers, many of which 
buy a story from him every month. He has 
so worked up his business that many editors 
depend on him for a certain amount of 
work each month. Ruel McDaniel, of 
Texas, California, and all points east and 
west, is another unusually successful free 
lance who writes for a long list of papers, 
who never has any difficulty in finding 
things to engage his Graflex and Corona. 
He makes cross-country trips in his car 
spring and summer and comes back to Saf 
Antonio or some other delightful place and 
writes all winter. He has sold me at least 
a dozen stories about business concerns 
San Antonio alone—yet San Antonio is not 
an important business city, and has a popt 
lation less than 150,000. 

No wonder I laughed at a young man who 
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came to see me from St. Louis, who told 
me he had written all the stories obtainable 
in St. Louis which were suitable for my 
paper. He was so thoroughly convinced 
that he had thoroughly worked out the pos- 
sibilities in St. Louis that he made a trip 
to Kansas City in search of material. 


BVERY day I receive stories which have 
been“muffed” by the writer. Many 
readers who have read thus far in this story 
will think that business-paper writing is 
easy. It is not. In the first place, the 
business papers demand facts—not opinions. 
Each story should contain an element of 
news. For example, suppose you hear of 
a store that is holding a sale. That isn’t 
news. Almost every store holds sales. But 
in every sale there is some element of news. 
What was featured? How was the sale ad- 
vertised? How was the store decorated? 
What special merchandise was bought for 
the occasion? What volume of business 
was done on the first day—the second, third 
and fourth days? How did this volume 
compare with sales on ordinary days? 
Answers to these questions will naturally 
work themselves into a real story. But all 
too often the writer tries to get away with 
such statements as “Sales were heavy and 
great crowds attended,” instead of saying, 
“Sales for the first day were $6780, as com- 
pared with an average day’s sales of $1512.” 
Or “The company used great quantities of 
special advertising to announce this event,” 
instead of “Fifty special twenty-four sheet 
posters, displayed two weeks in advance of 
the sale, three double-page spreads in two 
newspapers, and 20,000 four-page letters, 
in addition to special decorations for all the 


windows, were used to announce the sale.” 

This last information is specific, definite, 
and interesting. If it is followed up with 
a picture or a description of the posters, a 
sample of the letters, and information con- 
cerning the newspaper advertising, it is real- 
ly helpful. But the glittering generalities 
mean nothing. And if my experience is any 
criterion the reason for the failure of at 
least 70 per cent of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to business papers is due to this one 
fault—too many generalities. 

If you will guard against this, and against 
writing about commonplace things, your 
stories are sure to sell—and the market is 
as wide as all outdoors. 

The next step for the business writer who 
starts with the specialized business papers 
is to begin writing for the bigger papers— 
the papers which cover larger fields and 
have larger circulation—papers such as The 
Magazine of Business, Forbes, Business, 
Factory. Then there are the national papers 
of class interest, such as House and Garden, 
Motor Boating, Better Homes and Gardens, 
the national farm papers, the sporting 
papers. This step is logical and by the 
time you have won your spurs at writing for 
the business papers you can easily step into 
this next and more lucrative field—and 
from there—oh well, it leads naturally to 
the papers of wide general interest, that re- 
quire good writing as well as good reporting 
and a certain amount of authority. I refer 
to such publications as Saturday Evening 
Post, American Magazine, Colliers, World’s 
Work, and Harper's. 

The field is open—the road is well marked 
—the rewards are liberal. Nothing can stop 
you but yourself. 


Fiction in the Trade Field 


BY JAMES L. DILLEY 
Editor, The Banker’s Monthly 


HAVE now been on the editorial staff 
of the Rand McNally Publications for 
eighteen months and just the other day 
I bought my first piece of fiction. It was a 
humorous skit on the subject of installment 
buying, from an unknown writer somewhere 
down in South Carolina. For one year I 


had steadily returned every bit of fiction 
that found its way to my desk. Each manu- 
script had been read with searching care, be- 
cause, if possible, we like to publish at least 
one bit of fiction each month. 

A surprising fact, and one that I suspect 
is not very generally known, is that the aver- 
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age trade journal receives as much or more 
fiction from free-lance writers than it does 
articles of direct interest, in spite of the fact 
that trade journals offer the most limited 
field for it. 

Many writers believe it is easy to dispose 
of fiction in the trade market if it has suffi- 
cient “atmosphere.” That is, if it is to be 
submitted to a hardware magazine, have the 
hero a hardware clerk; if to a bank publica- 
tion, a paying teller. It is true that atmos- 
phere is wanted in trade stories, but the 
quality of the story receives first considera- 
tion, “atmosphere” second. In other words, 
this is a good precept for every free-lance 
writer to remember: The standards that 
govern trade fiction are as high as those that 
govern general fiction. 

For this reason, fiction, to be accepted by 
trade journals, is harder to write. First of 
all, the story must be well written, and then 
it should contain the essential atmosphere, 
faithfully depicted. 

In each division of the trade field, there 
are authors who build up a reputation as 
“hardware writer,” “iron writer,” etc. The 
bank field has men who have established their 
reputations as fiction writers for the bank- 
ing journals. Outstanding among these are 
Don Knowlton, Fred Copeland, Percy Gom- 
ery and M. L. Hayward. Each is a banker 
or has had bank experience, and, what is 
rather strange, two are Canadians. 

Don Knowlton is in the publicity depart- 
ment of the Union Trust Company in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. His success as a writer has not 
been limited to the bank field; within the 
last year, his name has appeared in The 
American Mercury, The Atlantic Monthly, 
and Scribner's Magazine. 

Fred Copeland is an officer of a compar- 
atively small bank in the East. His stories 
have been appearing in banking journals for 
many years and his reputation is estab- 
lished. 


Percy Gomery is the manager of a Cana- 
dian bank. Almost every year he takes a 


motor trip through parts of the United | 
States, interviewing bankers and getting the 


necessary American atmosphere for his 


banking stories, which receive their widest f 


publication in this country. In addition to 
fiction, Mr. Gomery excels at philosophy 
and human-interest yarns concerning the 
activities of bankers. 

M. L. Hayward is also a Canadian—so- 
licitor for the Bank of Montreal. 
ries reflect the style of O. Henry and always 
bring out a well-defined point of law ina 
helpful manner. 

Although it is almost impossible for the 


general writer to compete in this highly spe- | 


cialized field with the writers listed above, 
yet, on the other hand, there are free-lance 
writers without technical knowledge who are 
regularly augmenting their income through 
trade fiction channels. They do it by per- 
fecting the story first and the atmosphere 
second. 


If you have an idea for a bank story, sit 
down and write it; pay attention to the 
story; you will find that the setting adjusts 
itself automatically. It is a simple matter 
to check up the minor details with your local 
bank cashier. But always remember it is 
the story that counts. It will be read by the 
trade editor with the same scrutiny and pur- 
pose as by the general fiction editor. 


Don’t ever, when you have had a story re- 
turned some ten or twelve times from the 
general fiction houses, look it over and in- 
sert at convenient intervals a few bank lob- 
bies and bank clerks and expect it to sell to 
a bank journal. Your attempt is just s0 
much time and postage wasted. Write your 
story primarily for the field for which it is 
intended, not with a view to instructing the 
trade reader about his business, but to en- 
tertaining him with it. 
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The Handy Market List is designed to give writers, in brief, convenient form, the in- 
formation of chief importance to them concerning periodical markets. Constant vigilance 


is exercised to keep this list up to the minute. 
changes of editorial policy are closely followed 
terly publication. 
monthly, W for weekly, 2M for twice-monthly 


Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed, 


New publications, changes of address, and 
by the editors in preparing for each quar- 
M standing for 
; M-20 means monthly, 20 cents a copy, etc. 


Preferred word limits are indicated by numbers. Acc. indicates payment on acceptance, 
and Pub., payment on publication. First-class rates, around 5 cents a word; good rates, 


1 cent or better; fair rates, 


% to 1 cent; low rates, under % cent. These designations 


employed when publishers decline to be more specific. Ind. indicates indefinite rates. 


Inc. indicates data incomplete. 


LIST 


A 


General periodicals (standard, literary, household, popular and non-technical), which ordinarily pay rates of 1 cent a 
word or more, and pay on acceptance. 


ACE-HIGH, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (2M-20) West- 
ern, adventure, sport, short-stories 3000 to 6000, 
novelettes 30,000 to 35,000, serials 65,000. M 
Clayton. H. A. McComas. 2c up, Acc. 

ACTION STORIES, 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. (M- 
20) Western and adventure short-stories 3000 to - 
6000; novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, boiled-down nov- 
els up to 25,000. J. B. Kelly; Meredith Davis, 
Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

ADVENTURR, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(2M-25) Adventure, Western, sea, human-inter- 
est short stories, novelettes, serials up to 120,- 
000. Anthony M. Rud. 2c up, verse $1 line, Acc. 

AIR STORIES, 271 Madison Ave, N. Y. (M-20) 
Aviation short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 
9000 to 12,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, complete 
novels up to 25,000. J. B. Kelly; Meredith Davis, 
Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Short-stories 4000 to 6000, serials; gen- 
eral interest. Illustrated personality sketches 
1000 to 2000; human-interest articles, stories of 
achievement. Monthly prize-letter contest. Oc- 
casional verse. Merle Crowell. First-class rates, 
Ace. 

AMERICAN MERCURY, THE, 730 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-50) Sophisticated, satirical reviews, com- 
ment, essays; serious and political articles, edi- 
torials, short-stories, sketches, verse; high liter- 
ary standard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 

ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 280 Broadway, N. 
Y. (M-10) Romantic, adventure, mystery, hu- 
morous short-stories 2000 to 7000, novelettes up 
to 25,000, serials up to 80,000, verse. Matthew 
White, Jr. 1%c up, Acc. 


ASIA, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M) Illustrated human- 
interest fact articles 1500 to 7000, occasional 
short-stories of the Far East and Orient, essays, 
reviews, photos. L. D. Froelick. 1c up, Acc. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
(M-40) Comment, reviews, essays, serious, po- 
litical, travel, historical, satirical, human-inter- 
est articles; sketches, short-stories, verse; high 
literary standard. Occasional series. Ellery 
Sedgwick. Good rates, Acc. 


AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Mlustrated articles on or of interest to Le- 
gion members and rehabilitated veterans, 1500; 
short-stories, serials; occasional poems, general 
articles. J. T. Winterich. 2c up, Acc. 


BATTLE STORIES, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) War 
short-stories, serials, verse, short experiences. 
Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 1%c up, Acc. 
BEST NOVELS, 130 S. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, 
Ill. (M-25) Adventurous, mystery, romantic nov- 
els 70,000 to 85,000 words, usually by special ar- 
Tangement. Maurice Coons. Good rates, Acc. 
BLACK MASK, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. (M-20) 
tective, Western short-stories 3000 to 6000, 


“hi eee serials 4000 to 20,000. Joseph T. Shaw. 
» ACC, 


BLUE BOOK, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Romantic, Western, mystery, adventure short- 
stories, novelettes, book-length novels, up to 50,- 
000. Monthly true-experience prize contests. 
Edwin Balmer; Donald Kennicott, associate. 1c 
up, Acc. 

BOOKMAN, THE, 452 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-50) 
General or literary articles, essays, 1000 to 3500, 
distinctive short-stories 1000 to 5000, verse, fact 
items, fillers. Burton Rascoe. Good rates, Acc.; 
fillers $2 to $10. Releases rights. 

BREEZY STORIES, 709 6th Ave., N. Y. (M-20) 
Sex short-stories, 2500 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 
to 15,000; light verse. Cashel Pomeroy. 1c; 
verse 25c line. Acc. 


CALGARY EYE-OPENER, Box 2068, Minneapolis. 
(M-25) Brief Humorous stories, jokes up to 150, 
verse, cartoons. Harvey Fawcett. $2 to $10 
each, Acc. 


CANADIAN MAGAZINE, 345 Adelaide St., W., To- 
ronto, Canada. (M-25) Personal interviews 
4000, love, business short-stories 1500 to 6000, 
jokes 2 to 6 lines. Canadian background. An- 
drew D. MacLean. ic up, Acc. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. (M-50) 
Essays; serious, travel, literary articles; short- 
stories 1500 to 6000, short humorous sketches, 
verse; high literary standard. Hewitt H. How- 
land. First-class rates, Acc. 


CHARM, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. (M-35) Ar- 
ticles of home interest to New Jersey women 
1500 to 2000. Lucie D. Taussig. 2%c up, Acc. 


CHILDREN, THE MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS, 
353 4th Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Health, child psy- 
chology, education articles 1000 to 3000, short- 
stories 2000 to 3000; verse, jokes, photographs, 1c, 
Acc. Shortcuts in child raising 300, $1 each. 


CLUES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (2M-15) Detective 
and mystery short-stories 3000 to 5000, novelettes 
25000 to 35000, serials 50,000 to 60,000. W. M. 
Clayton, Carl Happel. 2c up, Acc. 


COLLEGE HUMOR, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
(M-35) Short-steries up to 5000, serial novels, 
“salty” informative articles, sketches, skits, 
jokes, humorous essays; gay verse. H. N. Swan- 
son. First-class rates, Acc. Jokes $1. Buys All 
American and Canadian magazine rights. 


COLLIER’S, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. (W-5) Short- 
stories up to 8000, serials up to 60,000, general 
interest; articles, editorials. Wm. L. Chenery. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

COMPLETE STORIES, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (2M-20) 
Western, adventure’ short-stories, novelettes 
book-length novels up to 50,000, verse. Edmund 
C. Richards. 1%c to 2c, Acc. 

COSMOPOLITAN, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-35) 
Short-stories 5000 to 7000, romantic, problem, and 
unusual themes; articles, Ist person, personal 
experience, 4000 to 5000. Ray Long. First-class 
rates, Acc. 
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COUNTRY LIFE, Garden City, N. Y. (M-50) Il- 
lustrated, landscape gardening, sports, interior 
decorating, building, nature articles 2000 to 2500. 
R. T. Townsend, 1%c, Acc. 

COWBOY STORIES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (2M-20) 
Western short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
20,000 to 25,000, serials 40,000 to 76 000. — 
Western fact stories. W. M. Clayton, Hn. A. 
Comas. 2c, Acc. 

CUPID’S DIARY, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (Bi-M-20) 
Clean, romantic, love short-stories 5000 to 10,000, 
novelettes 10, 000 to 15 ,000, serials 50,000 to "10, - 


yes love lyrics. Margaret Sheridan. 2 to 2c, 
cc. 
D. A. C. NEWS, Detroit, Mich. (M) ag 


sketches up to 1500. H. Hughes. 


Verse. Chas. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

DANGER TRAIL, THE, 799 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-20) Adventure short stories 3000 to 6000, 
novelettes up to 30,000, serials 65,000. Douglas M. 
Dold. 1%c up, Acc 

DELINEATOR, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(M-10) Women’s and household interests. Dra- 
matic, human short-stories 5000, serials, articles. 
Oscar Graeve. First-class rates, Acc. 

DETECTIVE FICTION, 280 Broadway, N. Y. 
(W-10) Detective eu short-stories, novel- 
ettes, serials. Wm. J. Flynn. ic, Acc. 

STORY 79 7th Ave., 

(W-15) Detective and mystery short- 
ee 1500 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 30,000, 
serials 36,000 to 80, 000, article on crime, etc., 300 
to 2500. F, E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. 

DIAL, THE, 152 W. 13th St., N. Y. (M-50) Es- 
says, articles, reviews, comment, short-stories, 
ae high literary standard. Marianne Moore. 
c, Acc. 


EAGLE MAGAZINE, THE, South Bend, Ind. (M) 
Human-interest articles up to 1800, no fiction or 
verse. Frank E. Hering. 1% to 2c, Acc. 

ELKS MAGAZINE, 50 E. 42nd St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, short- stories 5000 to 10, 600, serials up 
to 50,000. John Chapman Hilder. | First-class 
rates, Acc. 

BVERYBODY’S, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(M-25) Western, adventure short-stories. up to 
10,000, novelettes. 20,000, ne 50,000 to 90,000. 
Wm. ‘Corcoran. 2c up, "Acc 


FAR WEST ILLUSTRATED, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Western short-stories 1500 to 6000, nov- 
elettes 10,000 to 30,000; 3 to 6-part serials, install- 
ments of 12, 000; short articles 300 to 2500; verse. 
F. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. 

FARMER’S WIFE, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
(M-5) Articles ‘for farm women; short- stories, 
serials. D. A. Wallace. F. W. Beckman, man- 
aging editor. lc up, Acc 

FIVE NOVELS MONTHLY, Clayton Magazines, 
799 Broadway, N. Y. (M) Western, adventure, 
sport, novels 25,000 to 35,000 
W. M. Clayton, F. A. McChesney. 2c ‘up, 

ce 

FORUM (THE), 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. (M-40) 
Comment essays, reviews, verse, short-stories 
3000 to 5000, serials. Henry Goddard Leach. 2c 
up, Acc. 

FRONTIER STORIES, Garden City, N. Y. (M-25) 
Adventure, frontier-life, historical, Western, sea, 
foreign short-stories, novelettes, novels, articles, 
verse. H. E. Maule; A. H. Bittner, associate. 
Good rates, Acc. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests; articles, 
short-stories, seriais, verse. W. F. Bigelow. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS MONTHLY, also QUAR- 

| TERLY, Girard, Kans. Sociological, timely, icon- 
oclastic ‘articles exposing shams, etc., up to 3000. 
E.,.Haldeman-Julius. Good rates, Acc. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, essays, comment, short-stories 2500 to 
10,000, serials up to 100, 000; verse; high literary 
standard. Thomas B. We lls. Good rates, Acc. 

HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE, Main and Race Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. (M-10) Short-stories 4000 to 8000; 2 
or 3-part stories; serials 40,000 to 75,000, South- 
ern personality sketches, articles, women’s inter- 
ests, verse, material of Southwest. 
Martha Stipe. 1%c up, Acc 

“J CONFESS,” 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-15) In- 
tensely ‘emotional confessional short-stories 2500 
to 5000, serials 10,000 to 30, nal Elizabeth Sharp. 
le;to Acc. Releases rights 
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INDEPENDENT, THE, 10 Arlington, St., Boston, 
(W-15) General, political, social articles of gen- 
eral interest 1200 to 2000; verse. R. E. Daniel- 
Fc A. Herter. 2i6c, Acc. Verse, $1 per 
ne. 


JEWISH HUMORIST, THE, 32 Union Square, New 
York. (M-10) Jewish life short-stories, sketcheg 
up to 1500, verse, anecdotes, burlesques. Her. 
bert Forbush. 1c up, Acc. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Sa. 
Philadelphia. (M-10) Women’s and household 
interests; articles, short-stories, serials, verse, 
humor. Loring A. Schuler. First-class rates, 
Acc. Releases rights. 

LARIAT STORY MAGAZINE, THE, 271 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. (M-20) Cowboy short-stories, 400( 
to 6000; novels up to 25,000; serials, 40, 000 to 
60,000. J. B. Kelly. Meredith Davis, Mng. Ed. 
le up, Acc. 

LIBERTY, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (W-5) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short-stories 1000 to 5000: 
human- interest, timely articles. Sheppard But- 
ler. First-class rates, Acc. 

LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. (W-15) Humor 
and satire in verse, skits, epigrams, sketches. R, 
> Sherwood. First-class rates, jokes up to $j, 
ce. 

LOVE AFFAIRS, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) Love 
stories 2000 to 6000, romantic serials up to 20,000, 


articles on women’s interests, verse. Sally 
O’Day. ic, Acc. 
— ROMANCES, 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


M-20) Melodramatic, heart-throb love stories 
3000 to 6000, novelettes 8000 to 12,000, serials 40,- 
000 to 60, 006, love poems. ic up, Ace. 

LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(W-15) Romantic short- Stories, novelettes, se- 
rials 3500 to 80,000 with love-theme, brief fillers, 


verse. Ruth Agnes Abeling. 1c up, 
ce 

MacLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 143 7. Ave, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (2-M.) Articles on 


Canadian subjects, short-stories up to 5000, se- 


— 30,000 to 65,000. H. Napier Moore. le up, 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 236 W. 87th St., N. Y. 


(M) Women’s and household interests; ‘articles, 
short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. Otis 
Wiese. First-class rates, Acc. 

McCLURE’S, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-25) Short- 
stories 1000 up, serials preferably 50,000; articles, 
personality sketches 1000; poetry, short prose 
fillers. Arthur Sullivant Hoffman. First-class 
rates, Acc. 


MODERN PRISCILLA, 85 Broad St., Boston. 
(M-20) Needlework, homecraft, housekeeping al- 
ticles; short-stories. C. B. Marble. ic up, Acc. 

MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 280 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-25) Romantic, adventure short-stories, nov- 
elettes, serials, up to 50,000, verse up to 40 lines. 
R. H. Titherington. Wm. McMahon, managing 
editor. 1 to 4c, Acc. Releases rights. 

MYSTERY STORIES, 55 W. 42d St., N. Y. (M-25) 
Mystery, detective, occult short- -stories, novel- 
ettes, serials 2000 to 50,000; articles on numerol- 
ogy, astrology, dreams, palmistry, etc.; verse. 
Clinton A. Faudre. 2c up, Acc. Releases rights. 


GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 1156 16th 
St., N. , Washington, D. C. (M-50) Author- 
itative alee articles, illustrated. Gilbert Gros- 
venor. First-class rates, Acc. 

NEW AGE ILLUSTRATED, Graybar Bldg., N. ¥. 
(M-25) Love, adventure, mystery short-stories, 
novelettes, serials, human-interest articles, per 
sonality stories of achievement 3500, verse, hu 
man-interest miscellany. David Arnold Balch. 
2c up, 30 days after Acc. 

NEW SOUTH, THE, 664 Provident Bldg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. (M) Articles under 2500, essaY8 
under 2000, short-stories under 3500, serials 15, 
000 to 25,000, brief topical editorials, jokes, mis- 
cellany, up- -to-date Southern slant. Paul Sever: 
ance. 1 to 3c, poetry 25c line, Acc. 

NEW YORKER, THE, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W- 
15) Humorous, satirical articles, sketches, 2 = 
= verse, fillers. Harold Ross. Good ra 

ce 

NEW YORK MAGAZINE PROGRAMS, 108 Wo0s- 
ter St., N. Y. ‘vf Short-stories up to 800. Hu- 
morous verse up to 16 lines, jokes. Irmengardé 
Eberle. 5c, Acc. 
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MAD, THE, 150 Lafayette St., N. Y. (M-35) 

first-person travel articles 300 to 3000, 

adventure, travel short-stories 1500 to 2500. Wirt 
W. Barnitz. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

NORTH-WEST STORIES, 271 Madison Ave., N. 
Y. (2M-2) Western and Northern adventure 
short-stories with woman or sentimental interest 
3000 to 6000, novels up to 25,000, serials 40,000 to 
60,000. J. B. Kelly; Meredith Davis, Mng. Ed. 
ic up, Acc. 


OUTDOOR STORIES, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Action, animal, outdoor short-stories 
8000, novelettes 15,000 to 25,000, verse. 
Cc. Richards. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

OUTLOOK, 120 E. 16th St., N. Y. (W-15) Com- 
ment, reviews, timely articles, short-stories up 
to 3000, verse. Ernest H. Abbott. 1%c up, Acc. 
Verse, $10 to $25 


PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 80 Lafayette St., 
N. Y. (M-10) Women’s and household interests; 
articles, short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 
60,000. Katharine M. Clayberger; Mary B. Charl- 
ton, fiction ed. Good rates, Acc. 

PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 801 2d St., 
Des Moines, Ia. (M) Love, rural, Western, 
woman-appeal short-stories 6000 to 10,000, nov- 
elettes 10,000, serials 60,000 to 80,000, articles 
1000, fact items and fillers 50 to 200. Ruth Elaine 
Wilson. Good rates, Acc. Releases rights. 

PERSONALITY, Garden City, N. Y. (M) Personal 
sketches 2500 to 3000. Ralph H. Graves. Good 
rates, Acc. 

PICTORIAL REVIEW, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
(M-15) Articles of interest to women 2500 to 
3500; action, drama, problem short-stories, nov- 


(M-20) 
5000 to 
Edmund 


elettes, serials, verse. Arthur T. Vance. First- 
class rates, Acc. 
POPULAR (THE), 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (W-25) 


Adventure, romantic short-stories, novelettes, se- 
rials, up to 70,000. Charles Agnew MacLean. 2c 
up, Acc. 

PRIZE STORY MAGAZINE, 33 W. 60th St., N. Y. 
(M-25) Short-stories 5000 to 7000, serials 15,000 
to 25,000, all types. J. W. D. Grant. Good rates, 
Acc. and prizes. (First issue to appear about 
May, 1928.) 


RANCH ROMANCES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (2M-20) 
Western love short-stories 3000 to 7000, novel- 
ettes 30,000 to 35,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. 
Western miscellany. Bina Flynn. 1 to 3c, Acc. 

RPAL DETECTIVE TALES & MYSTERY STO- 
RIES, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Mystery, crime and detective short-stories 1000 
to 8000, novelettes 9000 to 20,000, articles on po- 
lice and detective subjects up to 2500. Edwin 
Baird. 1c up, Acc. Releases rights. 

RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 36 S. State St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Short-stories, serials, interpretative fea- 
ture articles, general interest. Edwin Balmer; 
Donald Kennicott, Arthur McKeogh, associates. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, reviews, comment. Albert Shaw. Good 
rates, Acc. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, THE, Independence 
Sq., Philadelphia. (W-5) Articles on timely 
topics 5000 to 7500, short-stories 6000 to 12,000, 
serials up to 100,000, humorous verse, skits. Geo. 
Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, Acc. 

SCREEN SECRETS, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
Movie interviews, features, photos. Jack Smal- 
ley. Francis Bosworth. 2 to 8c, Acc. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-35) Articles, essays, short-stories, serials, 
verse; high literary standard. Robert Bridges. 
Good rates, Acc. 

SEA STORIES MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Sea short-stories, novelettes, serials, 
5000 to 50,000; articles 4000 to 6000, miscellany. 
Lawrence Lee. 1c, Acc. Buys Am. Ser. rights. 

SHORT STORIES, Garden City, N Y.  (2-M.) 
Adventure, mystery, sport, outdoors, Western 
Short-stories 4000 to 15,000, novelettes 18,000 to 
40,000, serials 40,000 to 80,000; fact items, fillers, 
50 to 100. H. E. Maule; Dorothy Mcllwraith, 
Asso. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

SHRINE MAGAZINE, THE, 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-25) Articles 5000 to 7000, short-stories 5000 
to 7000, serials. Sewell Haggard. Good rates, 
Ace. Releases rights. 

SMART SET, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-25) First- 
Person, dramatic short-stories 4000 to 8000, se- 
tials 15,000 to 30,000. Wm. C. Lengel. 3c, Acc. 


SMOKEHOUSE MONTHLY, Robbinsdale, Minn. 


(M) Convivial verse. Good rates, Acc. 


SNAPPY STORIES AND PICTURES, 119 W. 57th 
St., N. Y. (M-25) Gay short-stories 1000 to 5000, 
novelettes 12,000, light verse, humor. Florence 
Haxton. 1c to 3c, Acc. 

SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(2M-15) Athletic short-stories, novelettes 5000 
to 20,000. Lawrence Lee. ic up, Acc. 


SPUR, THE, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M-50) Sport, 
travel, art miscellany, usually written to order. 
limited market for humor and verse. H. S. 
Adams. Good rates, Acc. 


SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly, 1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco. (M-25) Short-stories 3000 to 6000, 
articles on Western people and topics 2500 to 
3000, serials, verse, miscellany. Joseph Henry 
cocci 14%c up, Acc. Buys only 1st Am. Ser. 

ights. 


SWEETHEART STORIES, Dell Pub. Co., 97 5th 
Ave., . Y. (W-15) Love short-stories 3000 to 
6000, novelettes 20,000, serials 35,000 to 50,000, 
boing 4 to 16 lines. Wanda von Kettler. 1 to 2c, 

cc. 


TALES OF MAGIC AND MYSTERY, 931 Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia. (M) Occult, magic, mystery, 
strange, ghost, horror short-stories, 1000 to 3500; 
2-part stories, 7000; articles on magic, miracles, 
spiritism, etc.; strange personality sketches 200 
to 300. Walter B. Gibson. % to lc, Acc. 

TEXAS ARGUS (THE), Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, 
Tex. (M) Satirical, informative, humorous, ac- 
tion articles, Texas background, up to 4000. 
Clyde Wantland. Up to 2c, Acc. 

THREE STAR MAGAZINE, 799 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M) Western, adventure, detective short-stories 
up to 5000, novelettes 12,000 to 15,000, serials up 
to 50,000. W. M. Clayton. David Redstone. 2c 
up, Acc. 

TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(2M-15) Adventure, Western, sport, mystery, 
humorous short-stories 1500 to 8000, novelettes 
10,000 to 15,000, novels 25,000 to 35,000, serials up 
to 70,000; verse up to 32 lines. George Briggs 


Jenkins. 1c up, Acc, 
TRIPLE-X MAGAZINE, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
(M-25) Western, adventure, mystery short- 


stories up to 7500, novelettes 15,000, serials up to 
45,000, outdoor verse, ranch ballads, up to 32 
— Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 1%c up, 

ec. 

TRUE CONFESSIONS, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) 
First-person, confessional short-stories up to 
4500, serials up to 15,000; working-girl romances 
preferred. Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 2c¢ 
up, Acc, 

TRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES, 1926 Broadway, 
N. Y. (M-25) True short-stories of crime. John 
Shuttleworth. 2c, Acc. 

TRUE EXPERIENCES, Macfadden Pub. Co., 1926 
Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) Confession short- 
stories, serials. Eleanor Minne. 2c, Acc. 

TRUE MARRIAGE STORIES, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-20) Short-stories 2500 to 7500 of present-day 
marriage problems, middle-class characters; se- 


rials 15,000 to 30,000. Elizabeth Sharp. 1 to 2c, 
Acc. Releases rights. 
VANITY FAIR, Lexington at 438d, N. Y. (M-35) 


Serious or humorous articles, wit and comment 
1700 to 2000; arts, drama, sports, bridge, litera- 
ture, politics; light verse 10 to 30 lines. F. , 
Crowninshield. 5 to 10c, Acc. Usually releases 
rights. 

VOGUE, Lexington at 43d, N. Y. (2M-35) Lim- 
ited market for articles on women’s fashions. 
Edna W. Chase. lc up, Acc. 


WAR STORIES, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M-20) War 
short-stories with an American hero 5000 to 
10,000, novelettes 20,000 to 30,000. Eugene A. 
Clancy, 1% to 4c, Acc. Releases rights. 

WAR NOVELS, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (M) Uses two 
complete war novels each issue. Eugene Clancy. 
Good rates, Acc. 

WEST WEEKLY __ Doubleday Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. (W-15) Western short-stories up 
to 10,000, novelettes 15,000 to 20,000, complete 
novels up to 40,000. H. E. Maule; Roy de S. 
Horn, Ass. 2c up, Acc. Releases rights. 

WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(W-15) Outdoor life in West, Alaska, and Mex- 
ico, short-stories 1500 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 
to 30,000, serials 36,000 to 80,000; short articles 
300 to 2500; verse. F. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. 
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WHIZ BANG, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) Jokes, 


epigrams, humorous rural editorials snappy 
verse 4 to 80 lines. W. H. Fawcett. Jack k Jen- 
son, associate editor. $1 to $3 for shorts, $2 to 


$20 for poems, Acc. 

WILD WEST WEEKLY, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (W-10) 
Typical ‘“‘Wild West’’ short- stories 3000 to 6000, 
youthful but not juvenile. Ronald Oliphant. i 
to 24%c, Acc. Releases rights. 

WINGS, 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. (M-20) Avia- 
tion short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 9000 to 
12,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, complete novels 
up to 25000. J. B. Kelly; Meredith Davis, Mng. 

le up, Acc 

“Ta HOME COMPANION, 250 Park Ave., 

M-10) Woman’s and household interests. 
short-stories 2500 to 10,000, serials up 
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to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane. Maxwell Aley, fic- 
tion editor. First-class rates, Acc. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
(M-10) Woman’s. interests. ‘Articles; adven- 
ture, mystery, romantic short-stories 2500 to 
5500, serials 40, 000 to 50,000; short verse. Walter 

Manning. le up, Acc 

WORLD TRAVELER, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (M-35) 
Illustrated travel articles 2500. EB. M. Reiber, 
Up to $40 each, Acc. 

WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. (M-35) 


Comment, reviews, political aibbvvennitn. Good 
rates, Ace. 


YOUNG’S MAGAZINE, 709 6th Ave,, N. Y. 
Sex short-stories, novelettes, 2000 
Cashel Pomeroy. lc, Acc. 


(M.) 
to 20,000. 


LIST B 


General periodicals which ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or offer a very limited mar- 
ket, or concerning which no definite ‘data has been obtainable. Ad 


AMAZING STORIES, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-25) 
Scientific short- stories, novelettes 5000 to oT 000; 
occasional serials 20, 000 to 40,000; verse. Trans- 
lations, reprints. H. Gernsback. $15 to $50 for 
original short-stories. 

AMERICA’S HUMOR, 49 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M-25) 
Humorous miscellany. Short- stories, le word; 
epigrams, jokes, skits, funny quotations, $1 each; 
verse, 25c line, Pub. George Mitchell. 

AMERICAN MONTHLY, THE, 93 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Articles on international policies 2000 to 
4000. D. Maier. Ind. 

AMBRICAN POETRY MAGAZINE, 129 Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M) Verse. No payment. 

AMERICAN SKETCH, Garden City, N. Y. (M) So- 
ciety, sport, music, drama, sophisticated com- 
ment. Inc. 

AMERICAN TRAVELER, THE, Am. Traveler Pub. 
Co., Indianapolis. (M-25) Travel articles, short- 


stories, editorials (not foreign); Ind., 90 days 
after Pub 

ASSOCIATION MEN, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
(M-20) Y. M. C. A. interests; oes! articles, 
personality sketches 2500 to 3500. F. G. Weaver. 
le up, Acc 


AVIATION STORIES AND MECHANICS, 1841 

- Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) Aviation, scientific arti- 
cles, aviation short-stories 1500 to 3500; fact 
items, fillers; news of mechanical developments. 
Joe Burton. Y%e, Pub. 


BEAU, 50 Church St., N. Y. (M-50) Sophisticated, 
epicurean satirical articles, short-stories, sketch- 
es, verse, epigrams, jokes. Roger St. Clair. No 
payment or Ind., Pub. 

B’NAI B’RITH, 40 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Jewish interests. Articles, short-stories 2500 to 
4000, verse, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Boris D. 
Ogden. ic, Pub. 

BRIEF STORIES, 931 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Western, sport, adventure, mystery, 
romantic short-stories 2500 to 7000, short novels 
40,000, Western anecdotes 200 to 500. Wm. 
Kofoed. Norma Bright Carson, Asso. About ye; 
1 to 1%c for feature stories. 15th of mo. follow- 
ing Acc. 

BUSINESS WOMAN, THE, 40 Richmond St., W. 
Toronto, 2, Ont. Short items about successful 
women. Mary Etta MacPherson. Ind., 

BURTON’S FOLLIES, 1841 Broadway, 
(M-25) Humorous verse, miscellany, jokes. 
Burton. ic up, Pub. 


¥. 
Joe 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL, 71 Richmond St., 
W. Toronto, Ont. (M-10) Short-stories 3000. 
Housekeeping and juvenile interest articles 1500. 
Low rates, Pub. 

CHARACTER READING, 4385 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago. (Q-25) Articles on character develop- 
ment and analysis. Edna Purdy Walsh. Low 
rates, Pub. 


CHICAGOAN, THE, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(2M-15) Articles, essays on “smart” topics 250 
to 1000, verse, short miscellany an- 
ecdotes. Martin J. Quigley. ‘ind 

CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, THE, ae o. (D-5) 
Sentimental, “homey” short-stories witty 


sketches of urban life (woman interest) 800, 
short humor, including verse. 
Y%e, Acc. 


H. M. Davidson, 


Feature 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, Boston.  (D) 
Sketches, essays, articles, verse, miscellany, 
About 50c inch, verse 35 to 50c line, Pub. 

COLLEGE LIFE, 56 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M-25) 
Sophisticated- flapper short-stories 2000 to 2500, 
humorous sketches 100 to 250, humorous verse, 
N. L. Pines. 1c, Ind. 

COMFORT, Augusta, Me. (M-5) Short-stories, se- 
rials, some household miscellany. V. V. Det- 
wiler. %e up, Ace. 

COMPLETE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 118 W. 4th St. 
N. Y. (M-25) Western — 60, 000 to 70,000. B 
A. McKinnon, Jr. Ind., 

CONTEMPORARY VERSE, 2 Prospect Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. (M) Verse, criticism. Lucia Trent, 
Ralph Cheyney. No payment. 

COUNTY FAIR, Box 33, Kent, Conn. (M) Ad- 
venture, love, humorous, satirical short-stories ts 
to 3000, verse, fillers. G. H. Moore. Ind., 

CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, 1708 Times 
Bldg., N. Y. (M-25) Non- -partisan, historical ar- 
ticles 1500 to 3500. George W. Ochs Oakes. ic 
to 10c, Acc. and Pub. 


DANCE MAGAZINE, THE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-35) Articles on dancing, music, related arts 
1500 to 3000; se verse, miscellany. 
Vera Caspary. 2c, 

DRAMA, THE, 59 E. “Van Buren St., Chicago. 
(M-50) Theatrical articles 1500 to 3000, one-act 
plays. Theodore B. Hinckley. No payment. 

DREAM WORLD, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) 
lst person short-stories, serials, verse, of love 
and romance. Helen J. Day. 2c, Pub. Verse 
50c line. Retains rights. 


ECHO, THE, 1840 California St., Denver. (M-20) 
Short-stories, articles, essays, verse, drawings; 
high literary standard. David Raffelock. Stories 
and essays, $10 each, up to le word, Acc. An- 
nual $200 prize for Western material. 


EVERYDAY LIFE, 337 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. 
(M) Love, mystery, humorous short-stories 1500 
to 2500. A. E. Swett. Up to %c, Acc. or Pub. 


FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR, 
James St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. wes) 
Short-stories. C. Gordonsmith. $4 column, Pub. 

FRENCH HUMOR, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. -(W-10) 
Jokes, humor. H. Gernsbeck. Ind., Pub. 

FUN SHOP, THE, 1475 Broadway, N. Y. Humor- 
ous department, supplied to daily newspapers; 
jokes, skits, verse, epigrams. Maxson Foxhall 
Judell. 25c to $1 a line for verse; $1 to $10 per 
contribution for prose, Pub. Retains all rights. 


649 W. 43d St., N. (M-5) 


GENTLEWOMAN, 
Brief short-stories, "articles. 


Women’s interests. 
%c, Pub 

GHOST STORIES, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Short- -stories, serials, mystery and su- 
pernatural elements. 2c, 

GOLDEN BOOK, THE, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-25) 
Reprints only. Henry W. Lanier. 

GOLDEN WEST MAGAZINE, 551 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M) Reprint Western stories mes prior to 
1917. J. Thomas Wood. Ind., 

GOOD STORIES, Augusta, Maine. "Gl- 5) Short- 
stories, miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 
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GRIT, Williamsport, Pa. (W.) Human interest, 
curious, historical, noteworthy achievement, sci- 


entific feature articles, illustrated. Interesting 
photographs. Frederick E. Manson. $1 to $3 for 
photographs. %%c, Pub. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Society and women’s interests. Practically 
closed market. Charles Hanson Towne. 

HOME DIGEST, 2994 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. 
Family and household interests, especially food 
articles up to 1800. Leslie C. Allman. 2c up, 
Pub. 

HOME CIRCLE MAGAZINE, 53 Kenyon Bidg., 
Louisville, Ky. (M-5) Country, love, domestic 
short-stories up to 5000. Low rates, Pub. 

HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City. (M-5) Household miscellany up 
to 250, romantic, action short-stories 5000, jokes, 
verse. E. A. Weishaar. % to 1c, Acc. 

HOUSEHOLD GUEST, 630 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


cago. (M-5) Articles on home interests, short- 
stories, serials, departments. James M. Wood- 
man. Low rates. Overstocked. 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, Batavia, Ill. (M) House- 
hold articles, short-stories. $5 story. Pub. 

HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kan. (M.) Household articles. _ Ida 
Migliario. Low rates, Acc. (Slow in reporting.) 

HOUSTON GARGOYLE (THE), 1333 W. Clay St., 


Houston, Tex. (W-15) Short, sophisticated ar- 
ticles, skits. Allen V. Peden. 1'%c, verse 2c, 
Pub. 


ILLUSTRATED HOME SEWING MAGAZINE, 55 
W. 42d St., N. Y. (M-10) Illustrated needlework 
articles. Reprint rights. Ruth W. Spears. Ind., 
Acc. 

INTERLUDES, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
(Q) Brief short-stories, essays, poetry. William 
James Price. Payment only in prizes. 


jACKASS, 618 W. Gold Ave., Albuquerque, N. M. 
(Q) Radical] articles, essays, poems. Ind. Pub. 


JUDGE, 627 W. 48d St., N. Y. (W-15) Jokes, epi- 
grams, humorous short-stories, articles up to 
250, verse. Norman Anthony. Fair rates, Pub. 
(Slow.) 

JUSTICE, 3 W. 16th St., N. Y. (M-Free) Arti- 
cles on labor problems. Max Danish. 1c, Pub. 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. Kiwanis club news, articles. Charles 
Reynolds. Ind. rates. 


LION’S INTERNATIONAL, 348 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago. (M) John D. Hill. Not in market. 


LYRIC WEST, THE, 3551 University Ave., Los 
Angeles. (M-20) Poetry, essays on poetry. Dr. 
and Mrs. Allison Gaw. Payment in prizes only. 


MAYFAIR, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-25) Society, fashion, sport articles, Canadian 
interest. J. Hubert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 


MODERN HOMEMAKING, Augusta, Maine. 
(M-10) Short-stories 3000 to 4000, serials up to 
50,000, family reading, home-making depart- 
ments, verse. M. G. L. Bailey. % to 1c, Acc. 

MODERN STORY MAGAZINE, 423 W. 55th St., N. 
Y. (M) Short-stories of modern youth, strong 
love interest, up to 5000, 3-part serials 15,000 to 
Wyn. Up to ic, Pub. ‘‘Wise say- 

gs,’’ 

MOTHER’S HOME LIFE, 630 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. (M-10) Short-stories 2000, serials, 
household articles 1000, miscellany. Jas. 

oodman. %c up, Acc. 


NATION, THE, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. (W-15) Re- 
views, comment, news features, 1800; verse. Os- 
wald G. Villard. 1c up, Pub. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 952 Dorchester Ave., 
Boston. (M-25) Biographies, personality sketch- 
es, reviews. Very limited market. Joe Mitchell 

apple. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

NAUTILUS, 247 Cabot St., Holyoke, Mass. (M.) 
New thought, psychic healing, inspirational arti- 

es; verse. Elizabeth Towne. %c up, Acc. 

REPUBLIC, THE, 421 W. 21st St., N. Y. 
W.) Comment, reviews; political, literary; 
verse. Herbert Croly. 2c, Pub. 

NEW STORIES, 521 A St., San Diego, Cal. (Q-25) 
Short-stories up to 5000 by unknown writers. J. 

Mallory. %c, Pub 


ORIENT, THE, 12 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles on the Orient and Far East. 
n. Rarely makes payment. 


Syud Hos- 


NEW YORK DAILY MIRROR, 55 Frankfort St., 


New York. Short-stories 1700 words. Short 
Story Editor. $25 each, Pub. 
NBW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE MAGAZINE, 


225 W. 40th St., N. Y. Timely articles, humor, 
verse. Mrs. William Brown Meloney. Articles, 
$30 to $100 a page, Pub. 


OCCULT DIGEST, THE, 1904 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Occult, spiritualistic fact and fic- 
tion. No payment. 

OPPORTUNITY, A Journal of Negro Life, 127 E. 
23d St., N. Y. (M) Short-stories, scientific, so- 
ciological articles; poetry, relating to negro life 
and problems. Chas. S. Johnson. No payment. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton. (M.) Short-stories up to 800, animal wel- 
fare articles up to 800, verse up to 24 lines, mis- 
cu Guy Richardson. %c, Acc. Verse $1 
$2. 

OVERLAND MONTHLY, 356 Pacific Bldg. San 
Francisco. Western, industrial, travel articles, 
short-stories, verse. No payment. 


PEP STORIES, 104 W. 42d St., N. Y. (M-25) 
Risque short-stories 2000 to 5000. Frank Armer. 
1%c, Pub. Light verse, 25c line, Pub. 

PLAIN TALK, 188 W. 4th St., New York. (M-35) 
Comment, reviews, articles, essays, verse, short- 
stories, sketches, attacks on fallacies, censorship, 
drastic legislation. G. D. Eaton. Inc. 

POET LORE, 100 Charles St., Boston. (Q-$2) 
—— articles, verse. Ruth Hill. No pay- 
ment. 


POETRY: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., 
— (M) Verse. Harriet Monroe. $6 page, 
ub. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 1336 New York Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (M-15) General, economic, 
social science articles. Ira Nelson Morris, Ind., 
Ace. (Overstocked.) 

PSYCHOLOGY, 17 W. 60th St., N. Y. (M-25) Ap- 
plied psychology, inspirktional, success articles 
up to 3000, short-stories, verse. Henry Knight 
Miller. lc, Pub. 

REFLEX, 250 W. 57th St., New York. (M) Socio- 
logical, literary, critical articles, essays: short- 
stories, novelettes, verse, Jewish interests. Dr. 
S. M. Melamed. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

ROTARIAN, THE, 221 BE. 20th St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Business, travel articles 3000 to 4500, business, 


adventure short-stories 3000 to 5000. Rotarian 
interests. Chesley R. Perry. Ind., Acc. 

REAL LIFE STORIES, 49 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
(M-25) Confession type _ short-stories. Camille 
McAdams. Good rates, Pub. 

SATIRE, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. (M-25) 


Slangy jokes, skits, verse, 500. 
Low rates. Pub. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 25 W. 
45th St., N. Y. (W.)_ Book Reviews, literary 
essays, verse. Limited market. Henry Seidel 
Canby. ic up, $10 up for poems, Pub. 

SECRET SERVICE, 551 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chiefly reprint; some original fiction involving 
detectives, secret service agents; short-stories 
3000 to 10,000, novelettes 12,000 to 24,000. Tom 
Chadburn. % to 2c, Pub. 


STARS AND STRIPES, THE, Washington, D. C. 
(M) Articles on soldiers’ interests. Generally 
overstocked. 

SURVEY GRAPHIC, THE, and SURVEY, THE, 
112 E. 10th St., N. Y. (2M-25) Reviews. Limited 
market. Paul U. Kellogg. $10 page, Pub. 


10 STORY BOOK, 527 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Iconoclastic, frank, sex short-stories, satirical 
matter, odd stories, one-act playlets. Harry 
Stephen Keeler. $6 a story, Pub. 

TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE, 18 E. 18th St., 
(M-10) Housekeeping, 
short-stories, serials, 
Low rates, Pub. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
(2M-50) Society, travel articles, sketches. Lim- 
ited market. H. J. Wigham. ic up, Pub. 


TOWN TOPICS, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W-25) 
News of stage, society, sports, verse up to 20 
lines, satires, burlesques 800 to 1500. J. A. 
Mayer. ic up, verse 25c line; jokes, epigrams 
$1, Pub. Retains rights. 

TRAVEL, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. (M) Illustrated, 
interpretative travel articles, 1500 to 5000. Co- 
burn Gilman. 1c, $1 per photo, Pub. 


Jack Dinsmore. 


(M-20) 


child-training articles, 
verse. Anne M. Griffin. 
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(M-25) 


TRUE ROMANCES, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
serials, 


Confessional, first-person short-stories, 
based on truth; prizes. 2c, Pub. 

TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-25) True, confessional, first-person short- 
stories, serials, jokes. L. M. Hainer. 2c, Pub. 

TURNER’S WEEKLY, Box 383 Pitsburgh, Pa. 
(W) Articles, essays general subjects, Turner, 
German-American interests, short-stories up to 
5000, verse. George Seibel. %c up, Pub. 


UNDERWORLD, THE, 551 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M- 
15) Reprint mystery and detective fiction not pub- 
lished later than 1920. Tom Chadburn. 

U. S. AIR SERVICES, 406 Star Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. (M-30) Technical, human-interest avia- 
tion articles up to 3500, short-stories, verse. E. 
N. Findley. 1c, Pub. 

WEIRD TALES, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
(M-25) Supernatural, bizarre, weird and pseudo- 
scientific short-stories up to 5000, novelettes up 
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to 15,000, serials up to 40,000, verse up to 35 lines, 
Farnsworth Wright. %c up, verse 25c line, Pub, 

WESTERN HOME MONTHLY, Bannatyne an 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. Articles, 
short-stories 1500 to 4000. Fair rates, Pub. 

WOMAN ATHLETIC, THE, 814 Rush St., Chi. 
cago. (M)_ Society short-stories 1500 to 2000, 
women’s athletic articles, verse, photos. Edna 
I. Asmus. % to 1c, Pub. 

WORLD, THE SUNDAY, 63 Park Row, N. Y. (W) 
Short-stories up to 3000. Minimum $100, Pub. 
WORLD TOMORROW, THE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave, 
N. Y. (M-25) Social, political, economic, religi- 


ous essays, verse. Kirby Page. No payment. 

WORLD UNITY, 4 E. 12th St., N. Y._ (M-35) 
Philosophy, science, religion, ethics. John H, 
Randall. Ine. 


YALE REVIEW, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
(Q-$1) Comment, reviews; political, literary, sci- 
entific, art articles 5000 to 6000. Good rates, Pub, 


LIST C 
Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


Art, Photography 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury S&t., 
Boston. (M-25) Technical photography articles. 
F. R. Fraprie. Fair rates, Pub. 

ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (M-50) 
collecting. Homer Eaton Keyes. 1%%¢, 

ub. 


ARTS AND DECORATION, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
(M-50) Art, home decoration, architecture, land- 
scape gardening, music, literature, industrial art. 
Mary Fanton Roberts. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 153 N. 7th St., 
Philadelphia. (W-5) Articles of interest to pro- 
fessional photographers 500 to 1500. Frank V. 
Chambers. Ind., Acc. 

CAMERA, THE, 636 Franklin Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-20) Photography articles, 500 to 1500. Frank 
V. Chambers. Ind. rates, Acc. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIO AND CONNOISSEUR, 
119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-75) Illustrated articles 


for art collectors, connoisseurs. Wm. B. M’Cor- 
mick. $40 to $75 per article, Pub. 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, N. H. 


(M-25) Camera craft articles, photographic prize 
contests. A. H. Beardsley. %c up, Pub. 


Agricultural, Farming, Livestock 


BREEDERS’ GAZETTE, 817 Exchange Ave., Chi- 
cago. (W) Articles on stock farming. Inc. 
CANADIAN COUNTRYMAN, 178 Richmond S&t., 
W., Toronto. Agricultural articles, short-stories. 

C, 

CAPPER FARM PRESS, 8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kan. (W. and M.)_ Agricultural arti- 
cles; home page miscellany. %c to 1c, Acc. 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, THE, Independence 
Sq., Philadelphia. (M.) Agricultural articles, 
short-stories, serials, humorous sketches, jokes 
household articles. Miscellany for boys’ an 
girls’ depts. Philip S. Rose. 2c up, Acc. 

FARM AND FIRESIDE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 
(M-5) Farm human-interest articles 1500, short 
fiction, photos. (Limited market; write first.) 
George Martin. 2c up, Acc. 

FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Tex. (M) Agricul- 
tural and live-stock articles. Up to lc, Pub. 

FARMER, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (W) 
Agricultural articles, short-stories, serials of 
farm atmosphere. Indefinite. 

FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. (M-10) Agricul- 
tural, scenic, and humorous articles 300 to 600 
with photos, short-stories 1800 to 10,000, novel- 
ettes. Arthur H. Jenkins. Fictional features 2 
to 10c, routine matter ic, Acc. 

FARM LIFE, Spencer, Ind. (M-5) Agricultural, 
household articles, short-stories 3000, serials 40,- 
000, verse. George Weymouth. Ic, Acc. 

FARM MECHANICS, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
(M-10) Agricultural articles 100 to 400. W. A. 
Radford. %c, Pub. 

FIELD ILLUSTRATED, 70 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-50) 
Agricultural, stock-breeding, country estates ar- 


ticles. R. V. Hoffman. ic, Pub. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (2M) 
interests. W. D. 
ub. 


Hoard. Low rates, 


IOWA FARMER AND CORN BELT FARMER, Des 
Moines, Ia. (2M) Agricultural miscellany. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS FARMER, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. (Bi-W) Articles 1000 to 2000 on success. 
ful farming; occasional serials, short-stories, 

Milon Grinnell. %c, Pub. 


OHIO FARMER, 1013 Oregon Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


(M) Agricultural articles, short-stories. Fair 
rates, Pub. 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) I- 


— articles on poultry raising 1200. 1c, 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMA), 
Birmingham, Ala. (W-5) Farm misc. Inc. 


STANDARD POULTRY JOURNAL, Pleasant Hill, 
Mo. | (M)  MIllustrated poultry articles, success 
stories, 2000 to 3000. Orden C. Oechsli. About 
ic, Pub. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Ia. 
Agricultural, household articles, 
verse. Yc up, Acc. 

WALLACE’S FARMER, Des Moines, Ia. (W-5) 
Agricultural articles, serials. H. A. Wallace. % 
to lc, Acc. and Pub. Photographs, $1.50. 

WAVERLY FOUR (THE), Waverly, Ia. (Rhode 
Island Red Journal, Plymouth Rock Monthly, 
Leghorn World, Wyandotte Herald.) Poultry ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000. %c up, photos 50c up, Pub. 


(M-5) 
short-stories, 


Automobile, Boating, Transportation, Highways 


AIR TRANSPORTATION, 1265 Broadway, N. Y. 
(W) Short news items on aviation; uses cor- 
respondents. %c, Pub. 

AMERICAN MOTORIST, Penn. Ave. at 17th St, 
Washington, D. C. (M-25) ‘Touring, traffic, 
automobile articles, short-stories, verse, fact 
items, fillers, jokes, epigrams. Ernest N. Smith; 

: Montgomery, Mng. Ed. 3c, Pub. Higher 
for verse and jokes. 

FORD DEALER AND SERVICE FIELD, Mont- 
gomery Bldg., Milwaukee. (M-25) Ford trade 
articles. H. James Larkin. % to Ic, Acc. 

HIGHWAY MAGAZINE, 215 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago. Technical good roads articles 800 to 
1000. Frank E. Kennedy. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


MOTOR, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-50) Practical 
articles on automobile business. Ray W. Sher- 
man. Usually $40 to $60 per story, Acc. 


MOTOR AGE, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (W-35) 
Retail automotive trade articles, miscellany, 
photos. Sam Shelton. Indefinite rates, Pub. 


MOTOR BOATING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-3) 
Motor-boating, racing, navigation articles. C. 
Chapman. Ind. 

MOTOR LIFE, 523 Plymouth Court, Chicag0. 
(M-25) Motoring, vacation, roads, safety, auto- 
mobile articles 1500 to 2000. William B. Reedy. 
1%c, Pub. 

RUDDER, 9 Murray St., N. Y. (M-25) Technical 
power and sail boating articles 500 to 3000, illus 
trated stories of actual cruises 1000 to 3000, spe 
cific yachting photographs. Gerald T. White. 1¢ 
Pub. Photos $2.50 to $3. Releases rights. 

WATER MOTORING, Tribune Tower, Chicaé? 
(M) Articles, feature stories, short-stories deal- 
ing with outboard motors, 1500; photos. art 
H. Ross. 1 to 2c, Acc. 
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Business, Advertising, Salesmanship 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING FORTNIGHTLY, 
9 BE. 38th St., N. Y. (Bi-W)_ Business articles. 
F. C. Kendall. Up to 2c, Pub. 

AMERICAN MUTUAL MAGAZINE, 142 Berkeley 
St., Boston. (M-15) Articles on new develop- 
ments in major industries 1200; editorials of 
homely philosophy, jokes. Carl Stone Crummett. 
1 to 5c, photos $1 to $5, Acc. Releases rights. 

BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M-50) Actual-experience articles from banker’s 
standpoint. James L. Dilley. 1c, Pub. $1 for 
photos. 

BUSINESS, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 2d 
Boulevard, Detroit. (M) Business articles. Ar- 
thur H. Little, 2c up, Acc. 

CREDIT MONTHLY, 1 Park Ave., N. Y._ (M-25) 
Banking, manufacturing, wholesale credit arti- 
cles 1500, short-stories on wholesale credit 1500. 
Rodman Gilder. 1%c up, Acc. 

FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT, 
10th Ave. at 36th St., N. Y. (M) Business mis- 
cellany. 

FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M 
Business, financial articles 1500 to 3000, inspira- 
tional verse. B. C. Forbes. Ind. rates, Pub. 


HOW, 599 5th Ave., N. Y. Short articles on quick 
jumps up ladder of success, short-stories of go- 
getting, success-building type, showing power of 
subconscious mind. Robert Collier. % to Ic, 
Acc. 

HOW TO SELL, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-10) Di- 
rect to consumer selling articles, short-stories. 
§. C. Spalding. %c, Acc; photos $1.50 to $3 

INDEPENDENT SALESMAN, 22 E. 12th St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. (M-10) Direct selling, inspirational 
articles 1500 to 2500, short-stories on direct-sell- 
ing themes 1500 to 2500, 2-part serials 3500 to 
5000, editorials 50 to 350, poetry 8 to 24 lines. 
Melvin J. Wahl. %c, Acc. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING, 10th Ave. at 36th 
St., N. Y. (M) Business, technical miscellany. 

MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, THE, Cass, Huron 
and Erie Sts., Chicago. (M-35) Business arti- 
cles, administration, selling, finance. Preferably 
ist person by successful executives. Norman C. 
Firth. 2 to 8c, Acc. 

MANAGEMENT, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
(M-free) Business articles for executives. H. P. 
Gould. 2c, Acc. 

MID-WESTERN BANKER, 68 Wisconsin St., Mil- 
waukee. Technical banking articles 500 to 2000. 
M. I. Stevens. ic, Pub. 

NATION’S BUSINESS, THE, 1615 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (M-35) Business articles 
2500. Merle Thorpe, Ed.; Warren Bishop, Mng. 
Ed. 4c, Acc. 

OPPORTUNITY, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) House-to-house and office-to-office sell- 
ing articles 200 to 2500, short-stories 4000 to 8000. 
James R. Quirk. 1c for short material. 1% to 2c 
for longer, Acc. 

POSTAGE AND THE MAILBAG, 18 E. 18th St., 
N. Y. (M) Direct-mail advertising articles. John 
Howie Wright. Inc. 

POSTER, THE, 307 S. Green St., Chicago. (M-30) 
Outdoor advertising, business articles 1500 to 
2000; photos. Burton Harrington. 1 to 10c, Acc. 

PRINTER’S INK, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. (W-10) 
(Also PRINTER’S INK MONTHLY-25.) Adver- 
tising and business articles. John Irving Romer. 
R. W. Palmer, mng. ed. Good rates, Pub. 

SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. (2M-20) Marketing articles, sales ex- 
ecutive interviews, up to 2500; short fact items 
on selling. John Cameron Aspley; Eugene Whit- 
more, Mng. Ed. 1 to 3c, Acc. or Pub. Releases 
rights. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 1207 Sycamore St., Cin- 
cinnati. (M-30) Outdoor advertising articles 500 
to 1500. E. Thomas Kelley. Ind. 

SPARE-TIME MONEY MAKING, 22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. (M-25) Articles on_ specific 
money-making plans, 100 to 3000. Melvin J. 
Wahl. Ind., Pub. 

SPECIALTY SALESMAN, South Whitley, Ind. 
(M-25) Selling, inspirational character-building 
articles 1000 to 5000, short-stories 2000 to 7000, 
serials 10,000 to 30,000. Robert E. Hicks. %c 


up, Acc. 

SYSTEM, THE MAGAZINE OF METHODS, 660 
Cass St., Chicago." (M) Experience articles, 
profit-making ideas, etc., up to 3000, short-cut 
tems 100 to 200. Norman C. Firth. 2c, Acc. 


Building, Architecture, Landscaping, Home Decorating 


AMERICAN BUILDER, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
(M) Building articles, illustrated. P. N. Hanna. 
$10 page, Pub. 

ARCHITECT (THE), 101 Park Ave., N. Y. (M) 
Architectural miscellany. Walter McQuade. Inc. 

ARCHITECT AND BUILDER, 168 Roseville Ave., 
Newark, N. J. (2-M) Illustrated articles on build- 
ing and construction. 1c, Pub. 

BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, Des Moines, 
Ia. (M) Building, home-making, interior dec- 
orating, cooking, child training, gardening, land- 
scape articles, 350 to 2000. lic up, Acc. $1 up 
for photos. 

CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS, 143 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. (M.) Home and 
garden articles 1500 to 2000, Canadian locale, 
photos. J. H. Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

COUNTRY HOMES, 312 W. Redwood St., Balti- 
more. (2-M.) Home decoration, architecture, 
building, landscape gardening. S. H. Powell, E. 
Canton. Indefinite, Pub. 

GARDEN AND HOME BUILDER, Garden City, 
N. Y. (M-35) Home building and construction, 
decorations, landscape gardening articles 1200, 
editorials, short gardening experiences 250, pic- 
tures. Leonard Barron. ic, Acc. 

HOUSE AND GARDEN, Lexington at 43d, N. Y. 
(M-35) Home decoration, landscape articles. 
Richardson Wright. 1c, Acc. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
(M-35) Building, furnishing and gardening ar- 
ticles. Ethel B. Power. 1c, Acc. 


KBEITH’S BEAUTIFUL HOMES, 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis. (M-25)  MIllustrated architecture, 
interior decoration, garden articles 500 to 1500. 
M. L. Keith. Ind., Pub. 

YOUR HOME, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Practical illustrated articles on home ownership, 
building—prefers to be queried. Occasional 
——s or humorous verse. M. G. Kains. 2c, 

ub. 


Educational 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 129 
Michigan St., Milwaukee. (M-35) School admin- 
istrative article 500 to 5000, occasional jokes, hu- 
morous verse along school lines. Wm. C. Bruce. 
¥% to 1c, Acc. 

CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 5517 German- 
town Ave., Germantown, Pa. (M-10) Illustrated 
articles on child training, playground develop- 
ment, home training, health, up to 1500. M. W 
Reeve. %c, Acc. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS MAGAZINE, Montgomery 
Block, Milwaukee, Wis. (M.) Articles on teach- 
ing, organization, vocational subjects, 1000 to 
3000. Wm. C. Bruce. % to 1c, Ace. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS, 
514 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. (M-25) Edu- 
cational articles for elementary schools 1800, edu- 
cational juvenile short-stories 1500, recitations, 
school plays. Good rates, Acc. 

POPULAR EDUCATOR, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. 
(M-20) Educational articles. Ind. (Slow.) 


Health, Hygiene 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 468 4th Ave., 
N. Y. (M-10) Technical health articles for teach- 
ers. Winifred Stuart Gibbs. Ind., Pub. 

FORECAST, 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. (M-25) News 
features, interviews on food and health topics 
1800 to 3000. Alberta M. Goudiss. 1c up, Acc. 

JOURNAL OF THE OUTDOOR LIFE, 370 7th 
Ave., N. Y. (M.) Anti-tuberculosis articles. 
Indefinite. 

NATION’S HEALTH, THE, 22 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago. (M.) Material on assignment only. F. L. 
Rector, M. D. Low rates, Pub. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Articles on health hygiene, diet, exercise. 
Short-stories, serials. H. E. Keller. 2c, Acc. 

STRENGTH, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. 
ag = hygiene, exercise, diet articles. Up 
0 1c, Pub. 

TRAINED NURSE & HOSPITAL REVIEW, 468 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. Health and technical articles 
1500 to 3000. Meta Pennock. 1/3 to 1c, Pub. 


Musical 


ETUDE, THE, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Self-help articles on musical education 
under 300 or 2500; jokes, skits, etc. James F. 
Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 

HARMONY, 443 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Music articles 2000 to 6000. Ind., Pub. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 5th Ave., N. Y. (W-15) 
Musical miscellany. Articles 1500 to 2000, jokes, 
mig anecdoets. Deems Taylor. $3.50 column, 

ub. 


MUSICAL QUARTERLY, THE, 3 E. 43d St., - 
(Q-75) Musical aesthetics, history articles. OG 
Sonneck. $4.25 page, Pub. 

MUSICIAN, 901 Steinway Bldg., N. Y. (M-25) Mu- 
sical miscellany. Paul Kempt. %c, Pub. 

SINGING, Rm. 902, 111 W. 57th St., N. Y. (M-35) 
Vocal, opera, church, concert, choral music arti- 
cles; photos. Alfred Human. Ind., b. 


Religious 


AMERICAN HEBREW, 19 W. 44th St., 
Jewish articles, fiction. %c up, Pub. 
BAPTIST, THE, 2320 Michigan Ave., Chicago. (W) 

Religious articles. John A. Earl. Ind. 

CATHOLIC WORLD, 120 W. 60th St., N. Y. (M) 
Political, scientific, historical, literary articles, 
fiction with Catholic viewpoint up to 5000. James 
M. Gillis. $4 per page, Pub. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. (W-5) Informative, religious arti- 
cles, short-stories, serials, 3500 to 50,000; verse. 
Amos R. Wells. "Mee, verse $1 per stanza, Acc. 

CHRISTIAN HERALD, 91-103 Bible House, New 
York. (W-5) Religious, sociological articles; 
short-stories 1000; serials, verse. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing. 1 to 5c, Pub.; verse, 20 to 25c line. 

CHRISTIAN STANDARD, 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. (W) Religious articles, fiction, 
verse, news. Closed market. 

CHURCHMAN, 2 W. 47th St., 
ligious. Indefinite. 

COLUMBIA (Knights of 


N. Y. (W) 


N. Y. (W-10) Re- 


45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn Cath- 
olic family interests. Sociological, informative, 
religious articles; short-stories, verse. Myles 


Connolly. Fair rates, Pub. 
CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
(W-10) Religious articles, short-stories, verse. 
W. E. Gilroy, D.D. Fair rates, Pub. 
LOOKOUT, THE, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cut- 
ter Sts., Cincinnati. (W-5) Short- stories, se- 
rials, welfare articles. Guy P. Leavitt. ‘ce, 


Acc. 

MAGNIFICAT, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. H. 
Catholic articles, short-stories, serials, verse. 
Indefinite, Acc. 

MENORAH JOURNAL, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
(M-50) Jewish short-stories, one-act plays, es- 
says. Henry Hurwitz. 2c up, Acc 

PRESBYTERIAN ADVANCE, THE, 150 4th Ave., 
N., Nashville. Tenn. (W) Limited number of 
short-stories 800 to 2000. James E. Clarke, D.D., 
LL.D. $1 column, Acc. 

QUEEN’S WORK, THE, 626 N. Vandeventer Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. (M) ‘Short- -stories, articles 2000 
to 2500, for Catholics. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

RAYS FROM THE ROSD CROSS, Oceanside, Cal. 
(M) Religion, occultism, Rosicrucian doctrines, 
healing. Mrs. Max Heindel. No payment. 

STANDARD BIBLE TEACHER, Box 5, Sta. N. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (Q) Biblical study articles 1506 
to 2000. Edwin R. Errett. %c, Acc. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 323 N. 18th St., Phila- 
delphia. (W) Religious articles, verse. Charles 
G. Trumbull. Y%ec up, Acc. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD, 1816 Chestnut §&t., 
(M-10) Religious articles. ‘%c, 


UNION SIGNAL, THE, Evanston, Ill. (W) Short- 
stories, short serials, on prohibition, law enforce- 
ment. Fair rates, Pub. 

UNITY, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-10) 
Non-partisan, constructive, metaphysical arti- 
cles 500 to 2500; verse. Charles and Myrtle Fill- 
more. ic, verse 25c line, Acc. Releases rights. 

WEEKLY UNITY, Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-10) Non- 
partisan articles on Christian metaphysics, vege- 

tarianism 500 to 1500, metaphysical verse up to 
24 lines, news items on spiritual healings. Low- 
= "gaged le, verse 25c line, Acc. Releases 
rights 

YOUTH oer Publication), 917 Tracy Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (M) _ Inspirational articles "500 to 


1500, short-stories 1500 to 3500, serials 25,000 to 
30, 060, verse 4 to 16 lines. 
of young people 16 to 20. Ernest Wilson. 
verse 25c line, photos $2 to $5, Acc. 
rights. 
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Scientific, Technical, Radio, Mechanics 


BROADCASTING MAGAZINE, 1182 Broadway, N, 
Y. (M) Non-technical illustrated radio articles, 
thumb-nail biographies, home economics matter, 
100 to 2500; radio short=stories 2500 to 3000. Fill. 
ye ye, stories and articles up to 1c, photos $1, 

ce. 

ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM, 225 W. 34th St, 
N. Y. (M-10) Illustrated articles on electricity 
4 of appeal to farmers. Fred Shepperd, 

c, Pu 


ILLUSTRATED MECHANICS, 1411 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City. Mo. (M-5) Illustrated “how- 
to-make-it” articles for labor-saving 
ideas, 150 to 250; photos. E. A. Weishaar. 1c; 
$150 to $3 for photos; Acc. 

NATURE MAGAZINE, 1214 16th St., Washington, 
Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 
2000. . W. Westwood. $5 to $50, Acc. 

einai AVIATION, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25)) Non-technical illustrated avia- 
tion articles, 500 to 3000. H. W. Mitchell. %%c to 
lc, $2 for photos, 30 days after Acc. 

POPULAR MECHANICS, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Illustrated articles, scientific, me- 
chanical, industrial, discoveries, novelties up to 
3000. H. H. Windsor, Jr. 1 to 10c, Acc.. $ 
photos. 

POPULAR RADIO, 119 W. 57th St., N. Y. (M-25) 
Articles on inventions and applications of radio, 
50 to 6000. Kendall Banning. Department items, 
1c; features, 2c up, photos $2 to $3. 

i is me SCIENCE MONTHLY, 250 4th Ave, 

(M. Short-stories up to 6500, serials 
60,000, brief illustrated articles, scientific 
non- -technical, mechanical, labor-saving devices, 
discoveries, under 3000. Sumner N. Blossom. le 
up to 10c, Acc. $3 up for photos. 

RADIO AGE, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Everyday mechanics, ‘how to make” articles 10 
to 200. Frederick A. Smith. 1c, Pub. 

RADIO BROADCAST, Doubleday Page & Co., Gar- 
den City, L. I. (M-35) Articles written to or- 
der. Willis K. Wing. 2c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

RADIO DIGEST, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(2M-15) Broadcasting artists personality arti- 
cles, photos, pretty girl artists especially. H. P. 
Brown. ic to 5c, Pub. 

RADIO NEWS, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Ra- 
dio articles 1500 to 2500, radio short-stories 2000 
to 4000, jokes. Hugo Gernsback. 2c, Pub. 


RADIO PROGRAMS WEEKLY, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M) Radio fiction. H. Gernsback. Ind., Pub. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Scientific short- stories 2000 to 5600, se- 
A ath 30,000 to 50,000. Illustrated articles, inven- 
tion, popular science; numerous _ contests. 
Gernsback. 1 to 2c, $1 to $3 for jokes, Pub. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 24-26 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
(M-35) Scientific, technical articles popularly 
discoveries, inventions. Orson 

unn. 2c, Acc. Dept. items lic, Acc. 


Sporting, Outdoor, Hunting, Trapping, Fishing 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, 
Lenox Bldg., Washington, D. C. (M-35) Pop- 
ular forestry, wild life articles up to 2500, photos 
of forest oddities, occasional verse under 20 lines. 
Ovid M. Butler. $5 up per printed page, 10c line 
for poetry, photos, $1 up, Acc. 

AMERICAN GOLFER, THE, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Sport and golf. Grantland Rice. Int. 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 1108 Woodward Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. (M- -25) Authentic gut- 
smithing, shooting, ammunition, — arti- 

cles. Lawrence J. Hathaway. Ind., 

BASEBALL MAGAZINE, THE, 70 5th Hen N, Y. 
(M-20) Baseball articles, verse; no fiction. 

Cc. Lane. % to 1%c, Pub. 

FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y: 
(M-25) Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting, 
ws articles, up to 3500. Ray P. Holland 

FOREST AND STREAM, 221 W. 57th St., N. ¥ 


(M-25) Camping, fishing, hunting, 
-stories. Dr. Wm. A. Bruette. 
rates, 


FUR-FISH-GAME, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. 
(M-25) Practical fishing, hunting, 
articles 1000 to 5000, illustrated. A. R. H 
up, Pub 

GOLF ILLUSTRATED, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-50) 
Golf articles 1500 to 2000. Wm. Henry Beers. ! 
2c, ub. 
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HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 386 S. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. (M-25) Fur-farming, hunting-dog 
articles. Otto Kuechler. (Overstocked.) 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 75 Federal St., Boston. 
(M-15) Hunting, fishing. Low rates, Pub. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
(M-10) ———,, fishing, camping, exploration 
articles. J. A. McGuire; Harry McGuire, asso- 
ciate. 2c up, Acc. 
SELF-DEFENSE, 1841 Broadway, N. Y. (M) 
Boxing, self- defense short- stories, — about 
ring characters. Dale Gardner. %c, 


SPORTS AFIELD, 1402 Pontiac Bldg., yn 
(M-20) Hunting, fishing, camping. aude King. 
Pays only occasionally. 

SPORTSMAN (THE), 10 Arlington St., Boston. 


(M) Hunting, fishing, racing, boxing, ’ polo, bil- 
liards, ete., articles. Up to 2c, Pub. 


Theatrical—Motion Picture 


BILLBOARD, 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, O. (W-15) 
Theatrical news, articles. lc up, Pub. 

EXHIBITORS HERALD AND MOVING PICTURE 
WORLD, 607 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) Ar- 
ticles on construction, equipment, operation of 
theaters. Martin J. Quigley. Inc. 

FILM FUN, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-20) Jokes, 
sophisticated quips, epigrams ed to 300, humor- 
ous verse. Curtis Mitchell. ort text $4 up; 
verse 50c up line; jokes, epigrams $2 up. 

oc" PICTURES CLASSIC, Paramount Bldg., 

(M-25) Limited market, photoplay mis- 
Say. Lawrence Reid. Ind., Acc. 

PICTURE MAGAZINE, Paramount Bldg., 

N. Y. (M-25) Photoplay articles, short-stories 


with anne angle 3000 to 4500. Gerald K. Ru- 
dulph. Fair rates, Acc. 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


(M-25) Articles, short-stories, serials, photoplay 
background. James R. Quirk. Good rates, Acc. 
PICTURE PLAY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Photoplay miscellany. Closed market. 
SCREENLAND, 236 W. 55th St., N.- Y. (M-25) 
Photoplay news articles, dramatic short-stories. 
Eliot Keen. Fair rates, Pub. 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 119 W. 57th St., N. 
Y. (M-50) Theatre articles 1000 to 2500; one-act 


plays. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, gg 
THEATRE MAGAZINE, 2 W. 45th, Y. (M-35) 
Theatrical and motion- -picture idee. Perriton 


Maxwell. Good rates, Pub. 


VARIETY, 154 W. 46th St., N. Y. (W-25) Theatri- 
cal articles, news. Sime Silverman. Ind. 


Trade Journals, Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN CONTRACTOR, 131 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago. (W) Building articles for contractors 
500 to 3000. Edwin J. Brunner. le, Pub. and Acc. 


AMERICAN FLORIST, THE, 60 W. Washington 


8t., Chicago. (W) Florist articles u 5 4 to 500; pho- 
tographs. Olin Joslin. Y¥%c to 3c, 
AMERICAN HATTER, 1225 Broadway, INS Xs 
(M-50) Trade miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. %c 


to le, Ace. $2 for photos. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 


Gaicaso. (W) Trade miscellany. A. L. Ford. 
About %c, Pub. 
AMERICAN PERFUMER, 81 Fulton St., N. Y. (M) 


Technical, scientific articles on perfumes, 
metics, soaps, etc. Ind., 

AMERICAN RESTAURANT, "’ S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. (M-20) Trade miscellany. 1c, Pub. 
AMERICAN SILK JOURNAL, 373 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-30) Articles on silk, rayon, textile industry 
1500 to 3000. H. W. Smith. $6 per M., Pub. 


STATIONER OFFICE OUT- 
FITTER, 10 W. 39th St., . (W) Trade mis- 
Low rates, Pub. 

BAKER’S WEEKLY, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W-10) 
Baking industry articles. 30c inch, 

BUS AGE, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M) Senin 
articles on motorbus operation, maintenance, per- 
advertising. George M. Sangster. ‘ce, 


Bus TRANSPORTATION, 10th Ave. at 36th St., 
N. Y. (M-25) Practical bus operation articles 
2000, 2 or 3 photos. %c, Pub. 
CARBONATOR & BOTTLER, 504 Bona Allen 
.+, Atlanta, Ga. (M-10) Illustrated articles on 
bus nhess-building so for bottled soft drink 
Plants 750 to 2000. W. B. Sovell. % to 1c, photos 
ide to $1, Acc. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ JOURNAL, Chestnut St., Phil- 


adelphia. (M-25) Articles on wholesale and re- 
ee methods. Eugene Pharo. Up 
o 1c, Pub. 


DAIRY WORLD, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-10) _< plant, merchandising articles 1000 
hood a . C. Ackerman. lc, Pub.; photos $1 
o $3. 

DISPLAY TOPICS, 291 Broadway, N. Y. 
Window-display, merchandising articles. Jerry 
McQuade. ic, Pub. : 

AND WAREHOUSING, 249 W. 

9th St., N. Y. (M-20) Articles dealing with 
pts warehouse problems. Kent B. Stiles. %c 

DOG WORLD, 1922 Lake St., Chicago. Fact arti- 
cles on dogs, 2c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Plumbing trade miscellany. 1c, Pub. 

DRAPERIES AND DECORATIVE FABRICS, 420 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Authenticated ar- 
ticles on selling and advertising decorative fab- 
rics, photos. Prentice Winchell. Ind., Pub. 

DRUGGIST, THE, 161 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Helpful drug trade miscellany. %c, Acc., $2.50 
for photos. 

DRUGGIST CIRCULAR, THE, 12 St, No 
Druggist success articles. Glyde L . Eddy. In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

JOBBERS’ SALESMAN, 291 N. 
Merchandising articies. Wallace Blood. 
c, ub, 


DRUG TOPICS, 291 Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) 
Merchandising articles 1500 to 2000. Novel drug 
news items. Jerry McQuade. 1 and 2c, Pub. 

DRUG TRADE NEWS, 291 Broadway, N. Y. (W) 
ave news, national interest. Jerry McQuade. 
ne. 


DRY GOODS REPORTER, 215 S. Market St., Chi- 
cago. (M) Illustrated articles on merchandising 
policies by store departments 300 to 500, occasion- 
ally 800 to 1000. hotos of buyers, department 
heads. F. E. Belden. ic, photos $2 to $3, Pub. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 1700 Times Bldg., N. Y. 
(W-10) Newspaper trade articles and news 
items. Marlen E. Pew. $2 col. up, Pub. 

ELECTRICAL DEALER, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (M) Articles on retail 
for electrical supply dealers up to 2000. 


(M) 


Bennett. Up to 1c, Acc. 

FILLING STATION, THE, 215 Atko Bldg., Tulsa, 
Okla. (M-15) Trade miscellany. Grady Trip- 
lett. %c up, Acc 


FOOD PROFITS, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago. (M) 
Illustrated restaurant operation articles, short 
“short-cut” items. Ray Fling. 1c up, Acc. 

FOUNTAIN PROFITS, 35 N. 9th St., Portland, Ore. 
(M-10) Articles on soda fountain, confectionery, 
luncheonette methods. Interviews in Rocky 
— Pacific Coast states. Albert Hawkins. 
nd. 

FURNITURE AGE, 2225 Herndon St., Chicago. 
(M) Articles on practical methods of furniture 
merchants 500 to 1500. A. Gary. lc, $1 to $3 
for photos, Acc. 

FURNITURE JOURNAL, THE, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. (M- 35) Trade articles. Lee S. 
Arthur. Fair rates, Pub. 

FURNITURE RECORD, 200 N. Division St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (M- 35) Furniture merchandising 
articles, photos. Eagle Freshwater. Ind. 

GARMENT SALESWOMAN (THE), 416 Auditori- 
um Garage Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M) Articles 
on sale and display of women’s wear, personality 
etc., up. to 1000. F. C. Butler. %c, 
nd. 

GENERAL MERCHANT, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago. (M) Advertising, business- -building plan 
articles. O. F. Byxbee. $3.50 per M., Pub. 

GOOD HARDWARE, 79 Madison Ave., N. Y. (M) 
Hardware retailers’ trade articles, serious and 
humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

HARDWARE & HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
1606 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M.) Trade mis- 
cellany, Southern dealers. %4c, Pub. 

HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT JOURNAL, 1900 
N. St. Paul St., Dallas, Tex. (2M) Trade mis- 
cellany. %c, Pub. 

HOSIERY RETAILER, THE, 166 Essex St., 
ton. (M-25) Trade’ articles. James H. 
Ind., Pub. 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 
(M-25) Hotel operation articles. 1c up, Acc. 
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REVIEW, 71 Murray S&t., 
M-20) Ideas for merchandising articles, 
300 Eg paid for at $3 each, Pub. G. K. Dahl. 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION, 5707 W. Lake St., 
Chicago. (M) Ice-making, ‘cold storage articles 
and news. J. F. Nickerson. Ind. rates, Pub. 

ICE CREAM FIELD, 504 Bona Allen Blidg., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. (M-10) Illustrated business-building arti- 
cles, ice cream plants 750 to 2000. W. B. Savell. 
% to %c, photos 50c to $1, Acc. 

INDUSTRIAL RETAIL STORES, 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. (M) Articles on company or em- 
ploye-owned stores 750 to 1500. Louis Spilman. 
| ad 3 Pub. and Acc. News, 40c inch. Photos, 

o $3. 

INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman St., Chicago. 
(M-40) Printing trade articles. Fair rates, Pub. 

INLAND MERCHANT, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. (M) 
Merchandising, inspirational articles for small- 
eg stores up to 1000. H.S. Vorhis. %c up, 

ub. 

JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, THE, John St., N. Y. 
(W-25) Trade miscellany. %e up, Pub. 

KEYSTONE, THE, P. O. Box 1424, Philadelphia. 
(M) Jewelry trade articles, esp. on credit, gift 
and art departments. Business’ short-stories, 
fillers, photos. H. P. Bridge, Jr. 30c an inch to 
2c, Pub. 

LAUNDRYMAN’S GUIDE, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. (M-20) Illustrated business-building 
articles, steam laundries, 750 to 2000. W. B. 
Savell. % to %c, photos 50c to $1, Acc. 

LEATHER PROGRESS, 1 Park Ave., N. Y. (M) 
Leather trade articles up to 1500. lic up, Acc. 

a AND HAND BAGS, 1181 Broadway, N. 

M-10) Luggage retailing, display articles 
up to 2 2000. L. H. Ford. About ic, photos $3 to 
, Pub. 

LUMBER MANUFACTURER & DEALER, 4908 
Delmar Blvd., St. Louis. (2-M) Articles on re- 
tail lumber yards, woodworking plants, 100 to 
1500. Ralph T. McQuinn. Features 30c inch; 
news 20c inch, Pub 

MANUFACTURING JEWELER, THE, 42 Weybos- 
set St., Providence, R. I. (w- 5) Trade and 
technical miscellany 1000. Wm. W. Lyon. Up 
to Pub. 

MEAT MERCHANDISING, 109 S. 9th St., St. Louis, 
Me. Trade miscellany. Inc. 

TRADE REVIEW, Broadway, 

Y. (M-50) Trade miscellany. . F. Hubbard. 
i to le, Acc. $2 for photos. 

MODERN STATIONER, 1181 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-25) Trade miscellany. David Manley. Ic, 
$3 for photos, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

MUSIC TRADE NEWS, 1674 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-20) Illustrated articles on retailing sheet mu- 
instruments. Albert R. Kates. up, 
u 


NATIONAL BOTTLERS’ GAZETTE, 233 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (M) Bottled soft drink —— 1500 
up, miscellany. W. B. Keller. %c, Pub. 


NATIONAL GROCER, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
(M-20) yopeey small city grocer articles 500 
to 750. $3.50 per M, Pub. 

NATIONAL JEWELER, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M-20) Trade miscellany. F. R. Bentley. %c to 
1c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

i ae LAUNDRY JOURNAL, 461 8th Ave., 

(2M-10) Illustrated articles on wash- 
A practices 1200. Theodore Kahan. %c, Pub. 

NATIONAL MEN’S WEAR SALESMAN, Michi- 
gan-Ohio Bldg., Chicago. (M) Retail salesman- 
et personal efficiency articles, short-stories up 
to 1500. F. P. Feerick, asso. ed. Y%c to 2e, Acc. 

NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST, Montgomery 
Bldg., Milwaukee. (M-20) Newspaper business 
— production articles. J. L. Meyer. %c up, 


NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALER, Railway 
— Bldg., Chicago. Trade miscellany. ie, 


NECKWEAR FOR MEN, 417 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Neckwear merchandising articles, 500 
up. Sylvan Hoffman. 1c, Acc. 

NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(W) TIllustrated milling articles 2000 to 4000, 
personality or historical sketches 200 to 1000, 
short-stories 3000, verse, photographs. Carroll 
K. Michener. ic up, Acc. 

NOTION aie? NOVELTY REVIEW, 1170 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (M-10) Retailers’ trade ’articles up to 
1500. H. S. Vorhis. 1c, Pub. 


NUGENTS, 1225 Broadway, N. Y. (M) Ready-to. 
wear store trade-journal — 50 to 150, $4 
each, photos extra. Clinton G. Harris. 


OKLAHOMA DRUGGIST, 319 W. 2d St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (M-15) Brief articles on drug mer. 
chandising. Arthur x Fuller. 1c, Pub. 


OPTOMETRIC WEEKLY, 17 N. Ave., 
Chicago. Trade miscellany. %c, Pub. 


PACIFIC CATERER, 6627 White Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. (M-20) Articles on successful methods in 
restaurants, cafeterias. Paul Jensen. ‘%4c, Pub, 


PACKING AND SHIPPING, 32 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M) Matter-of-fact illustrated articles on ship. 
ping, handling merchandise. Fred H, 

ate ne 


PLUMBERS’ AND HEATING CONTRACTORS’ 
JOURNAL, 239 W. 30th St., N. Y. (2M) Trade 
miscellany. Treve H. Collins. Good rates, Pub, 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING, 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. (2M-15) Power plant operation ar- 
ticles. %c, Pub. 


PRINTING, 41 Park Row, N. Y. (W) Human-in- 
terest articles, employer’s viewpoint, 500 to 2000, 
Walter McCain. 27c inch up, Pub. 


PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 79 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
(M) Grocery trade retailing articles, serious and 
humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


PUBLISHERS WEEKLY, 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
(W-15) Booksellers’ miscellany. R. R. Bowker, 
F. G. Melcher. 1c, Acc. 


RADIO DEALER, THE, 10 E. 89th St., N. Y. 
Trade articles. Monthly prize contests. Ind. 


MANAGEMENT, 40 E. 49th St. 
Y. (M)_ Restaurant operation articles 100 to 
i500 Ray Fling. ic up, Acc. 


RETAIL DRUGGIST ILLUSTRATED, 250 Lafay- 
ette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (M-15) Illustrated 
merchandising articles 500 to 2000, series, edito- 
rials 50 to 500. Douglas Newlands. Ind., Acc. 


RETAIL FURNITURE SELLING, 7 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. (M-10) Retail profit- making arti- 
cles up to 1500. K. A. Ford. ic to 1%%c, $2.50 for 
photos, Pub. (Correspondents employed.) 


RETAIL LEDGER, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(2M-15) Large store management, retail busi- 
ness articles, illustrations. Wm. Nelson Taft. 
le, Acc. $3 for photos. 


RETAIL TOBACCONIST, 117 W. 61st St., N.Y. 
(W) Idea articles for tobacco stores. H. B. Pa- 
trey. Ind., Pub. 


SAVE THE SURFACE MAGAZINE, 18 E. 41st 5t., 
N. Y. (M) Illustrated articles on advantages of 
painting, varnishing, 1000. Verse. 2c, Acc. 


SAVINGS BANK JOURNAL, 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. 
(M-50) Operation, advertising and promotion ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000. J. C. Young. 1c, Pub. 


SHOE REPAIR SERVICE, 702 Commercial Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. (M-Gratis) Constructive trade 
articles 500 to 1500, verse on shoe repairing 1 to 
4 stanzas, fact-items, fillers 50 to 100 Jokes, epi- 
grams. . V. Fingulin. %c to 1%c, 


SODA 504 Bona Allen Atlan- 
ta, Ga. (M-10) Illustrated business-building arti- 
cles, soda fountains, soda lunches, 750 to 2000. 
W. B. Savell. % to %c, photos 50c to $1, Acc. 


SODA FOUNTAIN, THE, Graybar Bldg., N.Y. 
(M-15) Illustrated articles on business-building 
methods for soda fountains and soda lunches. 
inch, Pub. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE, 1020 Grant Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. (2M-15) Trade miscellany. 


SOUTHWESTERN RETAILER, Progressive Mer- 
chant Pub. Co., Dallas, Tex. (M) Articles, in- 
terviews with successful retail dealers of South- 
west. Joe Buckingham. %c to 1c, Pub. 


SOUTHWEST MERCHANT ECONOMIST AND 
DRYGOODSMAN, 1627 Locust St., St. ag | 
Merchandising, salesmanship articles 50 to 
or longer; illustrations. Mills Wellsford. 1 
1%c, $1 to $3 for photos, Acc. 


SPORTING GOODS DEALER, 10th and Olive Sts, 
St. Louis, Mo. (M) Trade miscellany, illus 
trated reviews on merchandising, store arrangé 
ment, news gia on store activities. C. 
Felker. Xe, b. 
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SPORTING GOODS JOURNAL, 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. (M-10) Sporting goods and Dept. 
store merchandising articles, trade news. H. C. 
Tilton. $4 per M, Pub. 

STARCHROOM LAUNDRY JOURNAL, 415 Com- 
mercial Square, Cincinnati, O. (M-25) Trade 
miscellany. <A. Stritmatter. Fair rates, Pub. 

STORE OPERATION, 205 Caxton Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. (M.) Operating method articles, 500 
to 2500. H. E. Martin. ic, Pub. 

TAXI NEWS, 220 W. 42d St., N. Y. (M-10) Short 
humorous or technical articles relating to taxi- 
humorous verse. Edward McNamee. 
Ind., Acc. 

TAXI WEEKLY, 54 W. 74th St., N. Y. (W-5) Il- 
lustrated taxicab industry articles up to 1500; 
news stories. H. A. Brown. $2 column, Pub. 


TILE TALK, 507 W. 33d St., N. Y. (M) Tile 
articles 800 to 1000. Edwin G. Wood. lc, Acc. 

TOILET GOODS, 18 W. 34th St., N. Y. Trade 
miscellany. 2c, Pub. 


VARIETY GOODS MAGAZINE, 812 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, O. Merchandising miscellany. Harry 
E. Martin. % to 1c, Pub. $1 to $2 for photos. 

WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 291 Broadway, N. Y. 
ge — business articles. Jerry McQuade. 

c up, 


WHOLESALER-SALESMAN, 239 W. 30th St., N. 
Y. (M) Illustrated articles on plumbing and heat- 
ing wholesale activities, managemént, personal- 
ity sketches, etc., 1000 to 2000. Treve H. Col- 
lins. le up, Acc. 


LIST D 
Juvenile Publications. 


AMERICAN BOY, THE, 550 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. (M-20) Older boys. Short-stories 
3000 to 5000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, articles on 
outdoor, animal, interesting experience subjects 
2500 to 3500, one-act plays; verse, 8 to 40 lines; 
jokes, skits, epigrams, fact items, fillers, 100 to 
1000. Griffith Ogden Ellis. 1%c up, $2 up for 
photos, Acc. Releases rights. 


AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington <Ave., N. Y. 
(M-15) Ages 10 to 16. Girl Scouts publication. 
Mystery, adventure, boarding school short-sto- 
ries, up to 4000, handicraft articles 1500 to 2000. 
Miss Camille Davied. le up, Acc. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER BOY, 722 S. Church St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. (M) Short-stories of in- 
spiration to newspaper sales boys 1000 to 2000, 
serials 30,000. Bradley Welfare. %c, Acc. 


BEACON, THE, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (W) Boys 
and girls, medium ages. Short-stories 1800 to 
2000; serials, verse, miscellany. Miss Marie W. 


Johnson. 1/8c, Acc. 

BOY LIFE, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter 
Sts., Cincinnati. (W) Medium ages.  Short- 
stories 2000, serials, articles, miscellany. 1/3c 
up, Acc. 

BOYS’ COMRADE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 
Pine St., St. Louis. (W) Ages 14 to 18. Short- 


illustrated articles 100 to 


stories 2000, serials, 
T. Anderson. %c, 


1500, verse, miscellany. O. 


Acc. 
BOYS’ FRIEND, United Brethren Pub. House, 
Dayton, O. (W) Boys’ short-stories 1250 to 2000. 


Serials. J. W. Owen. $1.50 to $4 a story, Acc. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. (M-20) Boy 
Scouts publication, ages 14 to 18. Out-of-door 
adventure, sport, achievement short-stories up 
to 5000, serials up to 30,000, short verse; articles 
up to 2000. James E. West. ic up, Acc. 

BOY’S WEEKLY, THE, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) 
Ages 10 to 15. Wholesome adventure short-sto- 
ries 800 to 1200; serials 4 to 12 chapters, articles 
verse; editorials 200 to 600; fact items, fillers, 206 
to 400; $3 to $5 per article or story; verse $1 to 
$2; photos 50c to $1, Acc. 

BOYS’ WORLD, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, IIl. 
(W) Boys 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 2400, 
serials 4000 to 16,000; short articles 100 to 500, 
illustrated feature articles, miscellany. D. C. 
Cook, Jr. $5 per M up, Acc. 

BUDDY BOOK, THE, 93 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton. (M-15) Children, 4 to 10. Scientific arti- 
cles in story form, short-stories, novel ideas for 
gtd puzzles, games, constructive value. 
D. E. Bushnell. Ind., Pub. 


CHILD'S GARDEN, A, 111 Colusa St., Orland, 
Calif. (M-35) Younger children. Usually no pay; 
occasionally 1/4c, Acc. Mrs. Francis M. Wig- 
more. (Overstocked.) 

CHILD’S GEM, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Very young 
children. Short-stories up to 500; nature articles 
100 to 300, short verse; $1 to $3 for stories, arti- 
cles; $1 to $2 for verse, photos 50c to $1, Acc. 

CHILD LIFE, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago. (M-35) Ages 2 to 12. Interesting, 
realistic short-stories and boys’ material up to 

Rose Waldo. % to 1c, Acc. 
PLAY, 12722 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 
M) Ages 5 to 10, articles 200 to 1000, editorials 
or parents 100 to 500, alphabet rhymes, things 
Make. Ind., Acc. 


CLASSMATE, THE, Methodist Book Concern, 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati. (W-5) Young people and 
adults. Short-stories 2500-3500, articles 1000 to 
2500, miscellany, verse. A. D. Moore. %c, Acc. 

COUNTRYSIDE, Elgin, Ill. (W) Family reading. 
Farm life short stories 2000 to 2400, serials up to 
18,000, articles, miscellany. D. C. Cook Pub. Co. 


DEW DROPS, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Children, ages 4 to 8. Short-stories 600 to 900, 
articles, editorials 300, verse under 12 lines. No 
fairy stories. %4%4c up, Acc. 


EPWORTH HERALD, 740 Rush, St., Chicago. 
(W-5) Young People, 16 to 25. Religious articles 
1000 to 1500, short, nature and religious verse, 
miscellany. W. E. J. Gratz. 1/3 to 1c, Acc. 

EVERY CHILD’S MAGAZINE, 416 Arthur Bidg., 
Omaha, Nebr. (M) Boys and girls about 12. 
Short-stories 2000; travel articles. Few fairy sto- 
ries. Low rates, Pub. 

EVERYGIRL’S MAGAZINE, 31 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
(M-10) Camp Fire Girls’ publication; 16 year 
age. Outdoor, camp, nature, handcraft, com- 
munity service, homecraft short-stories 2000, 
novelettes 15,000 to 20,000, articles 500. Mary E. 
oa. Ind. rates, 3 weeks after Acc. Releases 
rights. 


FORWARD, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion. Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) 
Young people, high school age up. Short-stories, 
serials, articles, miscellany. %4c, Acc. 

FRONT RANK, THE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 
Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. ) Young people, 
teen ages. Moral short-stories 2000 to 2500, se- 
rials 20,000 to 25,000, general-interest articles 1500 
to 2500, verse, miscellany. O. T. Anderson. $3 
to $4 M, Acc. 


GIRLHOOD DAYS, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and 
Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. (W) Ages 12 to 18. 
Short-stories 2400 to 3000, out-of-door type, se- 
rials, articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

GIRLS’ CIRCLE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine 
St., St. Louis. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Short- 
stories 2500, serials 9 to 10 chapters, articles 100 

to 2000, poems up to 20 lines. Erma R. Bishop. 
Yc up, Acc. 

GIRLS’ COMPANION, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., El- 
gin, Ill. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Short-stories up 
to 2400, serials, illustrated articles 1000, miscel- 
lany. Ace. 

GIRLS’ FRIEND, United Brethren Pub. House, 
Dayton, O. (W)_ Girls’ short-stories 1250 to 
poy serials. J. W. Owen. $1.50 to $4 a story, 

ce. 


GIRLS’ WEEKLY, THE, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) 
Ages 9 to 15. Adventure, achievement short-sto- 
ries 1200, serials 4 to 12 chapters 1200 each; na- 
ture, religious verse up to 5 stanzas; information 
fillers 200 to 400; short editorials. Hight C. 
Moore. $3 to $5 per story or article; verse $1 to 
$2; photos 50c to $1, Acc. 

GIRLS’ WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 13 to 16. 
Short-stories 2500, serials, miscellany. %c, Acc. 


HAVERSACK, THE, Methodist Pub. House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys, 10 to 
17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 8 to 10 
chapters, miscellany. %c up, Acc. 

HIGH ROAD, THE, M. E. Church So., 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn. (W) Family reading. 
Short-stories 2500 to 3500, serials 8 to 12 chap- 
ters, miscellany. %c up, Acc. 
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JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK, 33 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
(M-40) For older children. Short-stories up to 
2000. John Martin. ic, Acc. 

JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (W) Short-stories 1500, 
serials, miscellany. Amos R. Wells. %c, Acc. 


JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. (M-25) Juvenile short-stories, ‘‘how- 
to-make” articles, miscellany. Bertha M. Ham- 
ilton. le, Pub. 

JUNIOR JOYS, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W) Boys and girls 9 
to 12; short-stories 1500 to 1800, serials 6 to 12 
chapters, short miscellany. Mabel Hanson. 1/5c, 
Pub. Releases rights. 


JUNIOR LIFE, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter 
Sts., Cincinnati. (W.) Children 8 to 12. Short- 
stories, serials, illustrated; verse. 4c, Acc. 

JUNIOR WORLD, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 
Pine St., St. Louis. (W.) Children 9 to 12. 
Short-stories 500 to 3000, serials 8 to 12 chapters, 
poems up to 16 lines, informative articles 200 to 
600, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Hazel A. Lewis. $4 
to $5 per M, Acc. 

JUNIOR WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W-8) Children 9 
to 12. Short-stories up to 2500, serials, miscel- 
lany. Owen C. Brown. $5 per M, Acc. 


KIND WORDS, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young people, 
teen ages. Adventure, achievement short-sto- 
ries 1200 to 2000, serials 4 to 12 chapters; descrip- 
tive, biographical, historical articles 600 to 1800; 
nature, religious verse up to 5 stanzas. Hight C. 
_ w%yc, verse $1 to $2.50, photos 50c to $1, 

ee. 

KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY MAGAZINE, 276-280 
River St., Manistee, Mich. (Bi-M-20) Ages 4 to 6. 
Short-stories, verse. Low rates, Acc. 


LUTHERAN BOYS AND GIRLS, Lutheran Pub. 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Ages 12 
to 14. W. L. Hunton, D.D. Low rates, Acc. 

LUTHERAN YOUNG FOLKS, Lutheran Pub. 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Older 
boys and girls. Illustrated descriptive articles, 
short-stories up to 3000, serials 10 to 12 chapters. 
W. L. Hunton. $4 to $5 per M, Acc. 


MAYFLOWER, THE, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 
to 700, verse. Fair rates, Acc. 


OLIVE LEAF, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill. (W) Brief children’s stories, espe- 
cially animal stories. C. W. Foss. 1/3c, Pub. 

ONWARD, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W) Young 
peonle, 14 through the 20’s. Short-stories, serials 
dealing with character development and ideals. 
Laura E. Armitage. Fair rates, Acc. 


OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS, THE, 248 Boylston St., 
Boston. (M-15) Boys’ interests. Making money, 
outdoor life. sport, adventure, school-life, humor 
short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials up to 40,000, ar- 
ticles 1000 to 1500, humorous verse 4 to 20 lines. 
Clayton H. Ernst. Up to ic, Acc. and Pub. 


OUR LITTLE FOLKS, United Brethren Publish- 
ing House, Dayton, O. (W) 4 to 9 years. Short- 
stories 300 to 600. J. W. Owen. Up to %c, Acc. 


OUR LITTLE ONES, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) Very little 
— Short-stories 300 to 600; verse. %%e, 

ce. 


PICTURE STORY PAPER, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Children 4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 
% to 1c, Acc. 

PICTURE WORLD, Am. Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) Children 
under 12. Short-stories 400 to 800, verse. $3 to 
$4 per M. up, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

PIONEER, THE, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian 
Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) 
Boys 9 to 14. Short-stories 2200 to 2500, serials 
up to 8 chapters, miscellany, illustrated articles 
800. 2/5c to %c, Acc. Buys seria] rights. 

PLAY LAND, 234 Erie Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M-15) 
Juvenile miscellany. ages 5 to 12. H. E. Vocke. 
Low rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

PORTAL, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati. (W) Girls, 9 to 15. Short-stories 
1500 to 3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, mis- 
cellany. Wilma K. McFarlan. Fair rates, Acc. 


QUEEN’S GARDENS. Presbyterian Bd. of Chris- 
tian Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(W) Girls 9 to 14. Short-stories, 2000 to 2500; 


serials, articles 500 to 700, photos, miscellany, 
2/5e to %c, Ace. Buys serial rights. 


ROPECO MAGAZINE, Rogers, Peet & Co., 84 
Broadway, N. Y. (M-Gratis) Boys 5 to 16. Ad. 
venture, animal, boy interest short-stories, arti. 


cles, jokes, miscellany. Miss L. F. Roth. 2/3¢ F 


Acc. 


ST. NICHOLAS, Century Co., 353 4th Ave., N. Y — 


(M-35) Boys and girls, 12 to 18. Short-stories 
1500 to 3500, serials, informative articles, verse, 


Usually overstocked. George F. Thomson. 1¢ 


up, Ace. and Pub. 

STORYLAND, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., 
St. Louis. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 
300 to 1000, ‘‘Things-to-do” articles 300, poems 4 
to 12 lines, simple puzzles. Hazel A. Lewis. $1 
to $5 per M., Acc. 

SUNBEAM, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion. Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) 
Little folks. Short-stories up to 500, verse \% to 
%c, Pub. Buys all serial rights. 

SUNBEAMS, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. (w) Children under 10, 
Short-stories up to 400 with illustrations. Fair 
rates, Acc. 

SUNSHINE, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. (W) Children under 10.  Short- 
stories up to 400. Fair rates, Acc. 


TARGET, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St, 
Cincinnati. (W) Boys, 9 to 15. Short-stories 
1500 to 3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, mis- 
cellany. Alfred D. Moore. %c up, Acc. 

TORCHBEARER, THE, M. §E. Church So., 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W) Girls, 10 to 
17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 8 to 10 
chapters, articles 1800; miscellany. %c up, Acc. 


WATCHWORD, THE, Otterbein Press, Dayton, 0. 
(W) Short-stories, moral tone, miscellany. Low 
rates, Acc. 

WELLSPRING, THE, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. (W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Short- 
stories, serials, verse, miscellany. 2/3c, Acc. 

WHAT TO DO. D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 
serials, 6 chapters; miscellany, 100 to 500; arti- 
(W) Boys and girls 9 to 12 Short-stories, 2500; 
cles, 1500. $5 per M up, Acc. 


YOUNG CHURCHMAN, THE, 1801 Fond du Lac 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. (W-5) Boys and girls 
10 to 15. Moral short-stories 2000, illustrated ar- 
ticles 1000 to 1500, miscellany. Pearl H. Camp- 
bell. Moderate rates, Acc. (Limited market.) 

YOUNG CRUSADER, THE, 1730 Chicago Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. (M-3) Children’s paper of the 
Ww. C. T. U. Temperance, health, anti-tobacco 
moral articles, short-stories, up to 1500. Puzzles. 
Edith Grier Long. Moderate rates, Pub. Verse, 
no payment. 

YOUNG ISRAEL, Rm. 10, 1520 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M) Children under 16. Short-stories, articles, 
verse, Jewish and Biblical. Elsa Weihl. Ind. 


YOUNG PEOPLE, Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) 17 Years up. 
Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials, articles, mis- 
cellany. Owen C. Brown, %c, Acc. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S PAPER, 1816 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. (W) Feature and _ inspirational 
articles under 1500. short-stories to 3000, serials 
13,000. Boys and girls, teen ages. $4 to $5 per 
M., Acc. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY, D. C. Cook Pub. 
Co., Elgin. Ill. Boys and girls, 17 to 25. Short- 
stories, 3000; serials up to 8 chapters; illustrated 
articles, miscellany. $5 per M. up, Acc. 

YOUTH’S COMPANION, THE, 8 Arlington St. 
Boston. (M-25) Family reading, boys and girls all 
ages, short-stories, serials, complete novels, mis- 
cellany, verse. Harford Powell, Jr. 1c to 3c, Ac¢ 

YOUTH’S COMRADE, THE, Nazarene Pub. Soe, 
2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City. (W.) Boys an 
girls, high-school age and up. Short-stories 2000, 
serials, articles. miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S FRIEND, 5th and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Educational, ethical ar- 
ticles 2000 to 2500. short-stories 2500, editorials 
59 to 100. L. Helen Percy. $1 column, Pub. 701 

YOUTH’S WORLD. Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., ar 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Boys, 13 to = 
Short-stories up to 2500, serials, 2 to 8 chapters 
miscellany. Owen C. Brown. %c, Acc. 


WEE WISDOM, Unity School of Christianity, - 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-20) Chil 
10 to 12. Uplifting short-stories 800 to 1200, = 
rials 2500 to 6000, verse. Imelda Octavia Sha 
lin. Up to le, Acc. Releases rights. 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 


Department 
JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


Rates Go Up 


USINESS writers giving full time to their 
work must produce volume; they must pos- 

sess, usually, not a handful, or even dozens, but 
scores of client-publications. Accordingly, an iso- 
lated market paying a high rate is not of great 
significance. What counts is the level of rates. 
With 1927, one cent a word as a top rate passed. 
Business papers either regularly, or on occasions, 
paying considerably better rates, multiplied. One 
cent a word had heretofore been the top rate in 
the drug field, but American Druggist, a Hearst 
publication, began to pay rates up to several cents. 
The example of Dairy Products Merchandising, 
paying one and one-half cents and sometimes bet- 
ter, soon found at least three other papers in its 
field paying one cent. Nugent’s, which had been 
one cent in 1927, and below that not long before, 
went on January 1, 1928, to one and one-half cents, 
matching a rate commonly paid by Dry Goods 
Economist and, for certain kinds of feature ma- 
terial, by the Fairchild Company. Various low- 
rate publications bettered their offers, going from 
$ or less a thousand to $7.50 a thousand. Most 
of the new business publications of 1927 started at 
one cent or better. One publication offered writ- 
ers a price range up to three cents. ; 

A New York business writer selling only in 
high-rate fields wrote the department editor re- 
cently, “I expect to see business papers in three 
years paying three to five cents in many cases.” 

We are dealing with facts. The business writer 
who, specializing in interview articles, at one time 
found it necessary to do considerable work below 
one cent, now need not do such work at all. There 
are plenty of markets at one cent a word or better. 

The existing trend means, in the department edi- 
tor’s opinion, that cent-a-word papers which on 
plicy want to assure an adequate supply of sub- 
missions will voluntarily decide soon to increase 
tates to one and one-half cents. The one and one- 
half cents a word publications not only will secure 
frst attention, but, because at this rate a busi- 
ness writer can devote more time to the individual 
aticle, they will further reduce the amount of 
material offered by the same writers to other pub- 
lications. Supply and demand ultimately make ar- 
ticle rates, and the adjustment of these two factors 
in 1928 means higher prices. 

The time is coming among professional business 
Writers when one cent a word will arouse as little 
tithusiasm as one-half cent does now. 
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The present upward trend of rates is brought 
about by competition of business papers in grade 
of editorial material, and to growing understand- 
ing that, basically, the editorial columns “make” 
the paper. Business papers are employing better 
editors, spending more generously for contribu- 
tions. They have found that to produce editorially 
the paper it will pay them to offer, they must 
raise rates which have, in some cases, been ad- 
hered to for many years. 


Ooo 


MEN AND WoMEN Write BusINnEss 
ARTICLES 


= experience-background of the people who 

write business articles is a thing of amazing 
variety. The previous occupations of representative 
part-time and full-time business writers known to 
the department editor include school-teaching, man- 
ual labor, operating a retail shoe and clothing 
store, newspaper reporting, selling on commission, 
law practice, being wife of a business man, teleg- 
raphy, advertising agency work, engineering, hotel 
clerking, photography, sales management, farming. 

One of the surprising things about business writ- 
ing is the relatively small participation of news- 
paper men. The aggregate participation is high, but 
considering the numbers of working newspaper 
men possessed of writing ability, versed in inter- 
viewing, who are found in every community of 
size, the relative percentage is small. 

The number of women writing business articles 
is quite large. Most of these are scattered pro- 
ducers. Nearly all the full-time professionals are 
men, not because there are not openings, but be- 
cause, probably, the average interest of the women 
in business writing is less than the average male 


interest. 


Literary Market Tips 


In the Trade, Technical, and Class 
Journal Field 


Treve H. Collins, editor-in-chief of The Whole- 
saler & Salesman and The Plumbers & Heating 
Contractors Trade Journal, Heatherton business 
publications issued at 239 W. Thirtieth Street, 
New York, writes that his immediate requirements 
cover stories of rehabilitation; of old homes re- 
modeled to provide for extra apartments, or extra 
bathrooms, or guest-room showers or lavatories; in 
short, any type of remodeling that has resulted in 
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an increased demand for plumbing and heating fix- 
tures of the most modern type. All such stories 
should carry photographic illustrations, one taken 
before the remodeling and one after, wherever pos- 
sible. Home owners, carpenters, builders, and the 
plumbers themselves offer material for this type 
of story. Name of plumbing contractor doing the 
work must be given in all instances. If in doubt 
about your material, query Mr. Collins. 


System, The Magazine of Methods, 660 Cass 
Street, Chicago, is a new publication which will 
appear first in the June issue. It is to be published 
by the System Company, a subsidiary of the A. 
W. Shaw Company, and should not be confused 
with The Magazine of Business, published by the 
Shaw Company, and formerly known as System. 
Norman C. Firth, editor of the new publication, 
writes: “System, The Magazine of Methods, will 
have very much the same type of contents that the 
old System had until the editorial field was de- 
veloped and broadened to include information about 
general business and economic developments. The 
editors need certain types of material which free- 
lance writers can furnish. System is edited for the 
how-minded man of business; for the man who 
carries out policies; for the man concerned with 
the active operating side of business. Department 
heads, assistant department heads, and their ambi- 
tious understudies in large companies will make up 
a large share of the readers. In small companies 
proprietors who are concerned with detailed meth- 
ods will read it. It is edited for men in all lines 
of business—manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
bankers, insurance companies, public utilities, and 
so on. Many of the articles will be first-person 
experience stories of tested expense-reducing, vol- 
ume-building, or profit-making ideas, plans, or 
methods. While articles which have to do with all 
functions of business are used, those which have 
to do with activities within the office are partic- 
ularly needed. There will be opportunity to use 
many short items telling briefly of short cuts that 
saved time, dollars, or effort, or that built sales 
volume. Articles which aid the younger men and 
the department heads in their own development 
and which will help them to make themselves more 
valuable to their companies will be included. There 
will also be one business fiction story each month 
telling a story which interestingly brings out some 
plan of general application. Photographs to illus- 
trate material for articles or items or photographs 
of the same sort for separate use in picture fea- 
tures are needed. Many of the important articles 
will be less than 2000 words in length, although 
some articles 3000 words long can be used. The 
short-cut items should be told as briefly as pos- 
sible—between 100 and 200 words is a good length. 
Articles requiring no rewriting will be paid for at 
about 2 cents a word.” 


The Architect, 101 Park Avenue, New York, an- 
nounces the appointment of Walter McQuade as 
editor to succeed the late A. Holland Forbes. 


Standard Poultry Journal, Pleasant Hill, Mo, 
Orden C. Oechsli, editor, “wants good human-in- 
terest stories about successes in raising poultry, 
2000 to 3000 words in length. Each story should 
be accompanied by three suitable photographs. 
Any success made from a meagre start should be 
featured.” Payment, it is understood, is at about 
1 cent a word on publication. 


The A. W. Shaw Company, publishers, Cass, 
Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago, Elsie Johns of 
the editorial department, sends this note: “We are 
in the market for items telling about Plans that 
Built Business for Neighborhood Stores. Each 
plan is to be described completely but in almost 
telegraphic style. This should be straight ‘how’ ma- 
terial with very little discussion of principles. The 
items will be judged from the standpoint of their 
newness as well as their practical application. Ma- 
terial should be submitted as soon as possible.” It 
is not stated in the announcement for which of the 
A. W. Shaw publications this material is sought. 


The Exhibitors’ Herald, Chicago, and The Mov- 
ing Picture World, New York, have consolidated 
under the title of Exhibitors’ Herald and Moving 
Picture World, and will be published at 407 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, by Martin J. Quigley, 
founder of The Exhibitors’ Herald. 


Ideas for Printers, Lafayette, Ind., edited by 
Roger Wood, invites practical short articles on 
printing, for which it is stated that payment will 
be made following publication. For each item ac- 
cepted for its “Nuggets” department, containing 
money-making suggestions for printers, it pays $3 
on publication. 


Airports, Flushing, New York, is a new business 
paper devoted to the construction, equipment, ad- 
ministration, and financing of airports. Harry 
Schwarzschild is publisher. 


Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn., an- 
nounces the appointment of Gus W. Dyer, for 
twenty-five years in the chair of economic sociol- 
ogy of Vanderbilt University, as editor-in-chief, 
succeeding the late E. E. Miller. 


Tide, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, New York, here- 
tofore published as a house magazine of Time, Inc, 
has become a monthly business paper, dealing with 
advertising. 


Modern Public Buildings is the new name adopt- 
ed for Modern Schools, published by the Bruce 
Publishing Company, Montgomery Block, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Patent Might is a new magazine launched by the 
St. Louis Technical Publishing Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., to cover patent and trade-mark subjects. It 
is edited by Hugh Lawson Moore. 


The Drygoodsman, St. Louis, Mo., is now af 
pearing on a monthly schedule instead of every 
other week. 
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Every effort is made to insure the accuracy of information published in this department. 
of instances, statements are obtained from the editors themselves. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 
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In the majority 
When readers experience treatment counter 


to the published statements, they will confer a favor by reporting the facts, so that correction can be made if 


the circumstances warrant it. 


The Quarterly Handy Market List, published in the March, June, September, and 


December issues, summarizes all of the information at hand concerning magazine needs and methods of pay- 


ment. 


Supplementing this, a Handy Market List of Book Publishers is incorporated in the November issue each 


year, and a Handy Market List of Syndicates in the February issue. 


Prize Story Magazine, 33 W. Sixteenth Street, 
New York, is announced as a new magazine to be 
published and edited by J. W. D. Grant. An an- 
nouncement of its purposes appears in a prelimin- 
ary issue dated March, 1928, as follows: “The 
idea behind Prize Story Magazine is that its read- 
ers shall judge the stories published in its pages. 
Readers will be paid substantial cash prizes each 
month for the most helpful letters telling why they 
like or dislike the stories that have been published. 
Thus the editors will be guided intelligently by the 
readers themselves in their selection of stories. 
Upon the votes of the readers substantial cash 
prizes will be paid to the authors of the most pop- 
ular stories. Regular rates, as high as, and some- 
times higher than other magazines pay, will be 
paid to authors upon the acceptance of their manu- 
scripts. Then, when their stories are published, 
the ten or twelve authors whose works appear in 
an issue will have an equal chance of being award- 
ed cash prizes for the month’s best stories. There 
is no kind of fiction story written that will be 
denied a place in Prize Story Magazine, provided 
only that it has strong dramatic appeal and holds 
the reader’s interest from the opening paragraph 
to the last climax. Stories of mystery and adven- 
ture will be placed side by side with romances. 
Stories of love, of frailty, of crime, of humor, of 
night life, of retribution, of business success or of 
business failure will vie with one another for the 
interest and attention of the reader. A thrilling 
detective story on one page will be balanced by 
a story of life in high society on the next. A 
South Sea Island story will contrast with a grim 
tale of the Frozen North.” In a letter to Tue 
AvutHor & Journatist, Mr. Grant states: “We 
are looking for stories of from 5000 to 7000 words, 
and serials of from 15,000 to 25,000 words. We 
purchase material in the usual way and after the 
stories have been published, additional remunera- 
tion is awarded to authors based upon the popular 
opinion of our readers.” 

Helen Ferris, for many years editor of The 
American Girl, has joined the staff of The Youth’s 
Companion, as associate editor and director of a 
department for women and children. She has been 
succeeded as editor of The American Girl by Miss 
Camille Davied. 
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Love Affairs, the new Fawcett publication, Rob- 
binsdale, Minn., announces that at present its rates 
are 1 cent a word on acceptance. First- or third- 
person love stories and problem articles are wanted 
—everything brief. Sally O’Day is editor. 


West, Doubleday Page & Company, Garden 
City, N. Y., stresses the requirement of action in 
its fiction. A recent letter to a contributor from 
Harry E. Maule, editor, says: “We've got to hew 
pretty close to the line with regard to action. 
Every time we let our personal tastes for char- 
acter work and atmosphere get going a bit strong, 
we hear from it from our readers in a most un- 
mistakable way. I refer to newsstand sales as well 
as letters from readers. Here’s hoping you can 
maintain the literary excellence, atmosphere, and 
character work of the present, and at the same 
time inject stronger plot and action into all 
stories.” 

Clues, 799 Broadway, New York, Carl Happel, 
editor, writes: “This is to let you know that we 
have again raised our word limit for novelettes. 
We are now taking long stories from 25,000 to 
35,000 words, instead of 20,000 to 25,000, as for- 
merly. For a time we will consider novelettes as 
low as 20,000, but prefer them to be above this 
amount.” 


The Independent, 10 Arlington Street, Boston, 
“uses only articles of broad general interest, on 
political, economic, social, or religious themes. It 
follows the news as closely as possible in its ar- 
ticles,’ writes Stewart Beach, managing editor. 
“Lengths preferred are from 1500 to 2000 words. 
No fiction is used. Payment is at 2%4 cents a word 
on acceptance. Sometimes it happens that a deci- 
sion is not reached upon an article until just be- 
fore the issue goes to press in which we want to 
schedule it, in which case acceptance and publica- 
tion almost coincide. It is our practice, however, 
always to pay on acceptance.” 


Smokchouse Monthly, Robbinsdale, Minn., ex- 
presses a preference for “boozy ballads and sen- 
timental favorites like ‘The Face on the Bar Room 
Floor’.” It states that generous rates are allow 
not only for original ditties but for old favorites 
exhumed from attic scrap books. Parodies are ac- 
ceptable. 
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RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


SELLING YOUR STORY 


Is “A Specialized Business.”” We offer via else 
for sale—No Instruction Courses—No Typing—No Re- 
vision Service—No Criticism Service. Compare our 
proposition with any and all others. You Can’t 
Spend but $1.00 on Any Double-Spaced, Type- 
written Manuscript, 
with us, unless we sell 
it for you. This applies, 
regardless of length. If 
ou have not already 
en supplied with our 
new booklet, ‘Selling 
Your Story,” ask for 
your copy today. No 
obligation. Gives com- 
plete details of service, 
and full instructions on 
what and how to sub- 
mit. Address 
B. B. Service Co. 
Chas. Roy Coz, 
Gen. Mgr. 
995 East Rich St. 


Columbus, Ohio 


A new book 


WRITING FOR REAL MONEY 


Adventures of an Author in Advertising 


Edward Mott Woolley, author of FREE- 
LANCING FOR FORTY MAGAZINES, dis- 
closes his amazing experiences writing advertis- 
ing to finance bigger writing. Gives names and 
prices. Discusses: Raising cash for literary 
work. Hunting small advertising jobs. Little 
fees to big. . Thousand-dollar jobs. Still bigger 
fees. ‘Writing for house organs. Strategy of 
booklet writing. How prices are fixed. Adven- 
tures with automobile advertising. Reveals un- 
told possibilities for the ambitious authors. $1.50 
post paid. 

EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 
Passaic, New Jersey 


AUTHORS: 


Your manuscripts neatly and accurately 
typed. Prompt, efficient service at reason- 
able rates. Manuscripts marketed. 

MISS NELLIE A. REED 
323 Fox St. Denver, Colo. 


ANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
typed. All work proof-read. Fifty 
. cents per thousand ‘words from 
typed copy, seventy-five from handwritten. 
One carbon copy. 
MABEL HERNE 
3688 Percy St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
ACCURATELY TYPED 


Fifty cents a thousand words. Hand script, 
seventy-five cents a thousand words. One car- 


bon copy furnished. 
Jessie Oatman Ainsworth, Nebraska 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 

Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
518 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Don’t Twiddle YOUR Thumbs 


Rather, sit down at_your typewriter and turn out 
salable manuscripts. But how? 


My Service will show you, increasing your sales 
and lessening your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Sna Stories. Has also been 
on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott OCom- 
pany, Street & Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


55 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


ARE YOU SELLING? 


Well-known author offers Expert Criticism and 
Sales Service to writers on stories, photoplays, 
etc., also, when warranted, collaboration on profit- 
sharing basis. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. BOX 2602, | SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


FREE TYPING 
I will type FREE OF CHARGE any manuscript under 
7000 words which is sent me, together with another to be 
typed, providing the author has never before sent me 
work. Typed copy 50c one thousand words. Hand script 
75c. Reduction of 10c a thousand on twenty thousand 
words or more. Books a specialty. Manuscripts: Typ- 


ing—Correcting. 
268 Stanton St. A J. DAVIS Portland, Oregon 


Let me help you sell your manuscripts by 
typing them neatly, with one carbon copy. 


Typing, 50c per thousand words 
Revising, 50c per thousand words 
Poems, 2c per line 
NORTHWEST TYPING SERVICE 
Box 480, Tacoma, Washington 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a suc- 
cessful writer and not realize it. If you 
‘| have the natural qualities of mind re- 
f quired, then by proper training under Dr. 
Burton you will be able to perfect your 
style and technique, develop plots, and 
produce splendid salable stories. 
Dr. Burton] “ ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send today 
for this interesting Analysis Test, and try it. You will 
receive an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it is 
worth your while to train for authorship. No obligation 
to you. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
480 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Bookman, 452 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Mitzi Kolisch, of the staff, writes: “As you prob- 
ably know, we have started our serialization of 
Upton Sinclair’s ‘Boston’ with the February issue, 
and since we are already overstocked with short 
stories, it will be a long time before we shall be 
able to consider buying more.” 


The Houston Gargoyle is the title of the new 
weekly magazine launched in Houston, Texas, by 
the Mayfair Publishing Company, mention of 
which was made last month before the title had 
been selected. It is issued from 1333 West Clay 
Street and edited by Allen V. Peden, who states: 
“The magazine is modeled generally after The 
New Yorker, and can occasionally use short, 
smart, sophisticated articles on subjects of interest 
to its readers. While we will not be able to pur- 
chase material in large quantities, we will be in 
the market for articles and skits from time to time. 
Payment is made on publication at 1% cents a 
word for prose, 2 cents a word for verse.” 


Battle Stories, Robbinsdale, Minn., writes: “Our 
readers seem to demand American heroes. Where 
are artillery stories? Navy stories are also at a 
premium, and air stories are always welcome, par- 
ticularly if they have a dash of front-line ground 
action as well as sky-high dog fights. More yarns 
of a startling nature are needed—melodrama at its 
mellowest. And humor, shorts, and poetry. Liberal 
rates, no set lengths on stories. Write to Doug 
Lurton, who is the C. O. on Battle Stories, with 
suggestions, synopses, etc.” 


Consolidated Trade Press Service, 872 Lorimer 
Street, Brooklyn, Emil Zubryn, editor, which in- 
formed readers through THe AutHor & JouRNAL- 
1st in November that it needed correspondents, 
and was in the market for material suitable for 
syndication, promising to report promptly and pay 
on acceptance, turns out to require a reading fee 
when manuscripts are submitted and solicits a pre- 
liminary fee from “correspondents.” 


Wallace Hebberd, publisher, Santa Barbara, 
Calif,, announces that an editorial office is being 
maintained at Trinity Court, Dartmouth Street, 
Boston. He writes: “There is at present a literary 
deluge—banal, inept, and shallow. We are avoiding 
that deluge by limitation and specialization: spe- 
cializing in high-grade material, and limiting our 
production to twenty titles a year. We are espe- 
cially seeking work of a biographical nature, fic- 
tion of exceptional literary merit, and translations 
from the works of outstanding Spanish writers. 
Acceptable material will be published on the usual 
royalty basis without expense to the author.” 


College Stories, Forest Hills, L. I., has sus- 
pended publication. A card from the publishers 
states that all manuscripts are being returned. 
The usual number of authors, who were promised 
“payment on publication,” for material used, are 
holding the sack. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, publishers of juveniles, hymnals and 
prayer books, are returning manuscripts unread, 
with the explanation that they will be fully occu- 
pied during 1928 and 1929 getting out books for 
which plans have been completed. 


The Texas Argus, 434 Moore Building, San 
Antonio, Tex., a magazine established in January, 
1927, “is now buying material,” writes Clyde 
Wantland, editor. “We would like to look at any 
non-fiction up to 4000 words, provided it has a 
Texas background, reads well, and tells a story. 
Satire, humor, and action bring our top rates of 
2 cents a word on acceptance. We use no illustra- 
tions or poetry.” 


All’s Well!, Fayetteville, Ark., should not be 
listed as an open market, writes Charles M. Wil- 
son, associate editor, who states: “At present we 
are using very little besides long-planned-for copy.” 


Stoll & Edwards Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, book publishers, are interested in books 
for younger children. H. L. Stoll, editor, states 
that fairy tales will be considered, also ideas for 
games, cutouts, and novelties. Payment is made 
either by royalties or outright purchase. 


The Beckman Company, 416 N. Third Street, 
Philadelphia, writes: “We are no longer in the 
market for greeting card sentiments. Kindly do 
not send any more contributions.” 


True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn., urges 
writers to provide it with stories that plumb the 
depths of serious problems. Articles on the “Why 
Girls Go Wrong” theme, containing strong morals, 
are in favor. Tabloid confessions of 1500 words 
are sought. Three serials are bought each month. 
They should contain four or five installments of 
around 4500 words each. 


The John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, informs a contributor that it 
does not publish fiction of any kind. 


Bunkers Monthly, The Magazine of Texas, 
Fort Worth, Tex., has been launched by Chester 
R. Bunker as a magazine of general interest with 
particular emphasis on the development of the 
state. It is edited by Peter Molyneaux. 


Liberty, 247 Park Avenue, New York, announces 
the appointment of Sheppard Butler, formerly as- 
sistant editor, as executive editor, succeeding 
Ronald Miller. 

The Open Shop Review, 716 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, uses conversational jokes on industrial 
topics, paying at the rate of $2 apiece. 

Golden Rule, Chicago, and American Dancer, 
Los Angeles, do not pay for contributions. 

The Spur, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York, ad- 
vises a contributor that it is buying almost n0 
humor. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


A Writer IN A NATIONAL MaGAzINE recently 
declared that everyone owed it to himself to be 
psychoanalyzed. “Know thyself!” thunders the 

. sage. Few of us, in point of fact, are free from 

M r. H. awkins curiosity to see ourselves through the eyes of an 

. impartial, searching reader of character. We sus- 

Said : pect nature of having handicapped us with faults 

of whose existence we are unaware—faults that 

could be stamped out, if only they were brought 
to the surface where we might be on the alert 
for them. 

Not being able to afford the $250 charge for 
a psychoanalyst’s services, the editor recently in- 
vested in the next best thing—an analysis of his 
handwriting by Dr. M. N. Bunker, whose adver- 
tisement appears in this issue. If psychoanalysis 
is any more searching and revealing than Dr. 
Bunker’s analysis we’ll need a lot of courage to 
face it. The conclusions Dr. Bunker drew from the 
handwriting sample we sent him were uncannily 
convincing. He told us of faults that made us rear 
up in protest—until reflection convinced us we had 
been labeling these faults by other names and 
calling them virtues. Not that bad features only 
were touched upon; Dr. Bunker concedes us a 
share of good points, too, and his general charting 
of our mental tendencies is going to prove very 
helpful. 

While the results seem uncanny, Dr. Bunker ° 
of course does not pretend to any occult powers. 
It is reasonable that our character should betray 
itself through the hand. Any of us can discern at 
a glance the obvious traits revealed by hand- 
writing: A meticulous, precise penmanship denotes 
a precise person; a hasty scrawl denotes practically 
the opposite; a nervous person nearly always be- 
trays himself in his penmanship; frequently the 
handwriting reflects a state of health or a mood. 
It is reasonable, therefore, that one who has made 
a thorough study of the subject should be able 
to read much more than this. As a recognized 
handwriting expert and authority, Dr. Bunker’s 
writings on this and allied subjects have appeared 
in many magazines over a long period of years. 
The unusually attractive offer he makes to AUTHOR 
& JourNALIST readers puts a real treat within 
reach of all. 


(Editorial, The Author & Journalist 
for February) 


ee are some clippings from the day’s mail: “I concede you have convinced me that 
yours is a genuine science and not ‘bunk’ at all”; “The character analysis is especially 
interesting and several of my friends say it fits me to a ‘t’.” “I want you to know, Mr. 
Bunker, I have had more actual peace of mind since my report came than I have experi- 
enced in years.” 
I am always busy, because my clients send their friends, and these new clients send 
others, but Mr. Hawkins has asked me to continue this service for just one more month. 
y special fee for a complete character analysis and vocational advice will be continued. 
Simply send a dollar bill, and a page of your ordinary handwriting. A complete, personal, 
confidential report will be made and mailed you in a plain envelope. M. N. Bunker, Box 
508, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Jacland Marmur 


book. 


155 East 42np STREET 


JACLAND MARMUR 


Adventure, Short Stories, Sea Stories 


Best Story Magazine and The Blue Peter 


Takes pleasure in announcing the publication of his book, 


“ECOLAY?’ 


under the auspices of Doubleday, Doran & Co., of Garden 


Mr. Marmur wishes the writing fraternity to 
know that the placing of this, his first book, as well 
as all his work, is handled by August Lenniger, of 
155 East 42nd Street, New York, in a most satisfactory and professional man- 
ner; and he is glad to recommend his services to other writers. , 

I feel that every writer who can appreciate quality will be pleased with Mr. Marmur’s 
It is a first book, but there will be more of them; and they will live. 


To those writers who wish to avail themselves of the services of an agent who will take 
an interest in their work, I shall be glad to send particulars upon request. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 


Who has contributed to 


in America, 
and to 


in England, 


City, New York. 


New York, N. Y. 


Treasure Chest, 1402 de Young Building, San 
Francisco, a juvenile, is not interested in any ma- 
terial at this time, writes S. B. Dickson, editor. 


Kahoe & Company, Yellow Springs, Ohio, Wal- 
ter Kahoe, editor, is a publishing firm specializing 
in original and limited editions of old authors, re- 
prints of standard works, and originals of philos- 
ophy, biography, and modern poetry. Its usual 
method of remuneration to authors is by royalties, 
states Mr. Kahoe, but apparently the author is 
sometimes required to defray part of the cost of 
publication. 


A contributor reports that the following maga- 
zines have held submitted material and do not 
reply to inquiries: Musical Educator, Portland, 
Ore.; Leaves of Light, Shippensburg, Pa.; Your 
Body, New York City; Ideal Youth, Wood, Va.; 
The Schoolmate, Belleville, I1l., and Boxing Blade, 
Minneapolis, Minn. The last named offered $10 
for a 5000-word story, and after the offer was ac- 
cepted, failed to send check, return story, or an- 
swer inquiries. (Possibly suspended.) 


Home Friend, 1411 Wyandotte Street, Kansas 
City, Mo., according to a contributor, now makes 
payment on acceptance at good rates, and reports 
are prompt. Jokes, verse, bright sayings of chil- 
dren, and new recipes are used. Household helps 
and brief articles on how to make useful things 
for the home are especially welcome—also well- 
written fiction. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, pays % cent a word promptly on accept 
ance, for material, but does not care for articles 
longer than 800 words. Articles should bear in 
some way on the humane treatment of animals. It 
insists upon a stamped, addressed envelope accom- 
panying material. 


A correspondent writes to ask why we do not 
list Juniors of Today, Girls of Today, and Boys 
of Today, in the juvenile department of the Handy 
Market list. These three publications of the David 
C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Ill., do not 
constitute independent markets but merely are four- 
page editions of What To Do, Girls’ Companion, 
and Boys’ World. All manuscripts used in these 
limited editions are first purchased for the larger 
publications. 


Nautilus, Holyoke, Mass., desires articles om 
New Thought, and practical applications of psy 
chological principles. Any kind of sound inspi- 
ational matter will be considered. It is not in the 
market for health articles, unless these are strong: 
ly “mental.” One cent a word is paid on accept 
ance. 


Haversack, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn., us¢ 
stories, articles and miscellany for boys of tee 
ages. The preference is for a somewhat “older 
yarn than most magazines of this class use, am 
Editor Chappell likes fiction to run as long as 3 
or 3500 words. Fair rates are paid on acceptance 
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A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vot. V, No. 3 


Marcu, 1928 


Epiren By Davm Rarretock 


SCHOOLS CRITICIZED 


Author Takes Dogmatic View 
on Learning Fiction Writ- 
ing by Correspondence 


Frank Wagner, 1707 Kauffman 
Ave, Vancouver, Wash., sends us 
Charles J. Finger’s excellent pamph- 
let, “Hints on, Writing Short Stories,” 
and also a es from The Halde- 
man-Julius Monthly, ‘Buncoing the 
Beginning Writer.’ Both of these 
have been commented on before in 
The S. T. C. News; but we are glad 
to have an opportunity to write of 
them again. i 

Mr. Wagner has especially called 
our attention to pages five to eight 
of Mr. Finger’s treatise, wherein it 
is stated that employers never have 
advertised especially for those hold- 
ing correspondence course diplomas, 
that those engaged in teaching cor- 
respondence courses are apparently 
not successful in the very subjects 
they teach, that the correspondence 
school’s plan of printing great au- 
thors’ stories for analysis is a waste 
of time. 

Mr. Finger is too sincere and sane 
an author to be taken lightly. His 
brief article on story writing is as 
compact and trustworthy as any to 
be found. But it expresses one man’s 
— and possesses the weakness 
of many generalizations. What Mr. 
Finger says in his booklet about the 
writing of fiction is largely true for 
those who have no immediate regard 
for market requirements. The stu- 
dent who wants to write salable sto- 
ries will be baffled by Mr. Finger’s 
advice; it doesn’t apply. To reach 
the biggest markets, to produce the 
largest quantity of fiction, to earn 
the highest incomes, the writer must 
do many things that Mr. Finger tells 
him not to. For instance, the writer 
must study models, not of past lit- 
erary masters, but of writers of toda 
who are supplying the editors wit 
what they want. The would-be writer 
must master the required technique, 
must know what editors approve of 
and what they reject; must subdue 
unruly originality, must curb a fla- 
grant sincerity, must supply happy 
endings, and must do the many other 
things that are part of the standard 
market requirements. form or 
quit. This is the general rule in the 
all-fiction field. ‘Study our books if 
you want to write for us,” is the in- 
sistent demand of the editors—and 
the advice is more essential than 
Many writers seem able to realize. 


it. Finger isn’t interested in the 
fiction business.” That is his privi- 
ege. All student-writers whose in- 
terests are similar to Mr. Finger’s 
will find his booklet of great value. 
i@ tremendous majority want to 
write to sell and this majority will 
fin r, Finger’s advice impracti- 
cal and irrelevant. 
he Simplified Training Course 
Pursues a method quite in harmony 
with Mr, _Finger’s suggestions, when 
ling with students who are inter- 
ested in creative writing. However, 
In justice to the majority of its stu- 
ts, who want to write to sell, it 
cannot follow such idealistic and the- 
pretical methods. Other statements 
— on pages five to eight are not 
Pplicable to the S. T. C. Editors do 


not care whether writers learned their 
art through correspondence schools, 
universities or in a country parlor— 
so long as they learned it. They are, 
as a rule, grateful to sincere training 
schools because their students write 
what editors want. The S. T. C. staff 
is composed of men who are ex- 
tremely active in the writing field. 
Mr. Hawkins is the author of dozens 
of published short-stories, novelettes, 
serials and photoplays; he has been 
a newspaper man, editor of trade 
journals, a university instructor of 
journalism, and has assisted many 
leading fiction writers to attain suc- 
cess. Mr. Adler is an active fiction 
writer; his stories may be found each 
month in a number of different pub- 
lications. Mr. Raffelock has pub- 
lished both the popular and the more 
literary types of stories; he has been 
newspaper reporter, trade journal edi- 
tor, and is at present editor of The 
Echo, the Rocky Mountain Magazine, 
a periodical of recognized literary 
merit. 

“Buncoing the Writer” 
takes cognizance of the sincere train- 
ing school in its statement ‘“‘there are 
legitimate helps for those who feel 
the urge to write—reliable corre- 
spondence schools (at least for fic- 
tion), critics and brokers.” That is 
all that needs to be quoted. 


A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


No story has quite the quality of 
the unexpected that life itself has. 
feel that I know. One evening I left 
unfinished in my typewriter a criti- 
cism of a student’s story, ready to be 
completed first — the next morn- 
ing. I did not get back to my type- 
writer for over three weeks. A sud- 
den illness, the physician’s diagnosis 
of acute appendicitis, and an opera- 
tion within two hours, intervened. 

The S. T. C. and I have regretted 
that this unexpected “time off” has 
caused many students to wait for 
criticisms of their work. It is the 
desire of the S. T. C. staff to give 
prompt service; it is only when some- 
thing beyond control steps in that de- 
Jays occur. We thank those students 
whose work has been held up for their 
patience 

Ambition, prompted by many mo- 
tives, often subsides because of queer 
reasons. There is the truly ambitious 
student-writer who feels that he has 
talent, but is unable to continue with 
the attempt to prepare himself for 
successful writing because of illness, 
overburden of work in earning a liv- 
ing, family troubles, etc. ne can 
have only sorrow for such defeated 
ones. 

But sometimes that which takes 
the fire away from the steam of am- 
bition is humorous. There is the 
Western woman who wants to write 
and who enrolled for the S. T. C. to 
oes in secret to become a Mary 

oberts Rinehart. But after a short 
time her desire apparently cooled; no 
more stories were written. Finally 
came the surprising reason. She had 
been receiving work from the S. T. C. 
addressed ‘Miss’ under which title 
she enrolled. Her husband noted let- 
ters coming to his wife, addressing 
her as a miss and even bearing the 
salutation, “Dear Miss ‘X.’” Be- 
cause of her husband’s jealousy over 


“MONEY WRITES” 


Upton Sinclair Affirms That 
Authors Are Under Con- 
trol of Capitalists 


Upton Sinclair’s book ‘Money 
Writes” has created something of a 
furore. However, too many critics 
dismiss the book with a shrug. For 
all of its unbridled, scathing denunci- 
ations Sinclair’s opinions deserve at- 
tention, It is his claim that most of 
the writers of the United States are 
turning out fiction that is pleasing, 
or at least innocuous, to the capital- 
istic ruling classes. He cites the ex- 
ample Joseph Hergesheimer, 
George Horace Lorimer, Amy Lowell 
and others to prove his contentions. 
_ Sinclair makes a mistake by insist- 
ing that this literary output is the 
result of a highly organized plan on 
part of the capitalists. The results 
he points out have the shade of 
truth. If publishers of books and 
senmnaiaes are really afraid of of- 
fending capitalists by printing stories 
and novels in which the laboring 
class is encouraged to rebel against 
the money lords, the result must be 
that many authors will avoid writing 
such fiction as would fail to find a 
market. 

Upton Sinclair makes one criticism 
of modern fiction that is valid and 
one that most critics choose to over- 
look. He that the class strug- 
gle between wealthy employer and 
actory and mine employee is an im- 
portant factor in American sociology. 
Such realistic authors as Theodore 
Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis give un- 
true pictures when they fail to take 
cognizance of this fact, says Sinclair. 
It is a question whether the class 
struggle exists as a kinetic or con- 
scious force except among a compar- 
atively small group of socialistically 
inclined workers. But it is up to se- 
rious writers to determine the truth 
or falsity of Sinclair’s statements and 
to report American life in its truth- 
fulness. Surely the author of “Money 
Writes” deserves the credit for writ- 
ing a stimulating and straight-shoot- 
ing book, the truth as Upton Sin- 
clair sees it. 


her receiving these “personal letters” 
it was necessary for her to forego her 
ambition to write. Hubby wanted 
his spouse to aspire to nothing more 
than himself! 

Also came the request from a well- 
known successful author that his 
wife’s S. T. C. enrollment be can- 
celled. The green-eyed monster’s 
part in this little farce-drama was 
small. The author wrote that_ his 
wife’s ambition to write had been 
stimulated under peculiar circum- 
stances. She had often heard him 
recommend the S. T. C. to would-be 
writers as the most efficient and re- 
liable method of developing one’s tal- 
ent. Eventually the wife felt that 
such a plethora of good advice might 
be helping other households, but was 
adding nothing to their own domestic 
domain. It seemed that her husband 
earned money very easily by his writ- 
~~ If he did so an if, so many 
others were eager to do likewise, why 
shouldn’t she? Her enrollment taught 
her that work and ability were re- 
tg to become a short-story writer. 

er husband came to her rescue and 
completed her disillusionment. 
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The Golfer, Fawcett Publications, Robbinsdale, 
Minn., termed a 500-word article “too short and 
lacking in instructional value.” The only how-to- 
play articles used in this periodical have to come 
from widely known authorities. Good rates are 
paid on acceptance. 

Home Circle, Kenyon Building, Louisville, Ky., 
is a typical home magazine, but prefers short ar- 
ticles. Departmental contributions should be short- 
er than 1000 words, preferably about 600. Pay- 
ment is on publication, at about $2 per 1000 words. 


Discontinued 


Sentimental Stories, Philadelphia. 

Paris Nights, Philadelphia. 

Laughter, Philadelphia. 

Broadcast Listener, Chicago. 

College Stories, Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 

Pacific Salesman, Oakland, Cal. 

Michigan Tradesman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Scientific Natureopath, Hartford, Conn. (Mail 
returned by post office.) 


Prize Contests 


The American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, offers prizes of $50 and 
$25 for the two best editorials on the Be Kind 
to Animals Anniversary of 1928 and its value in 
promoting humane education and preventing cruel- 
ty to animals. Editorials, to be eligible, must be 
printed in a newspaper or magazine between March 
1 and April 30. A copy of the printed editorial, 
showing the name of periodical and place and date 
of publication, with name of the writer of the 
editorial written upon the margin, must be mailed 
to reach the society not later than May 15th. The 
prizes will be awarded to the periodical and not 
to the individual writer. Similar prizes will be 
paid by Our Dumb Animals, official magazine of 
the society, for the best cartoons on the same sub- 
ject published between the same dates. Closing 
date for submitting cartoons, May 12th. Address 
Cartoon Contest Editor. 

The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kansas, in 
its Around the Family Table Department, awards 
each month three prizes of $5 each for the best 
letters on some specified subject. In the February 
number the subject announced is: “A Moment I’d 
Like to Live Over Again.” No time limit is men- 
tioned. Letters should be addressed to Mrs. Rachel 
Ann Neiswender. 


Edwin Markham, dean of American poets, was 
adjudged winner of the $100 prize in the contest 
for the best poem on a great leader offered by the 
Poetry Society of Great Britain. His poem is en- 
titled “The Leader.” The second largest vote of 
the judges was cast for the sonnet, “Lindbergh,” 
written by Hon. Wendell Phillips Stafford, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Six hundred poems were entered in the 


contest.- 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lowall 
is sponsoring a contest on the subject, “How Wem 
Fixed Up Our Backyard for the Children.” Condi 
test closes September 30, 1928. Each entry must 
consist of a bona fide description of the writer's§ 
own place, written in not more than five hundredi 
words, with one or more photographs and drawem 
ings to illustrate. Basis of awards: 1. Completes 
ness of equipment, considering needs of childregm 
concerned. 2. Originality of plans. 3. Arrangem™ 
ment of playground, considering space available 
and landscape effect. This implies correlation withl 
the rest of the garden. 4. Reasonableness of exam 
penditure. 5. The story itself with photographs andi 
drawings. Prizes: $25, $20, $15, $10. All usablem 
material will be bought and paid for at regular 
rates. Address Backyard Playground Contest. @ 


Liberty, 247 Park Avenue, New York, has disel 
continued its offer of a weekly prize for original] j 
cross-word puzzles and will no longer be in them 
market for contributions of this nature, although 
staff-made cross-word puzzles will be continued asm 
a feature. There will be no awards for solutions 


Interludes, 2917 Erdman Avenue, Baltimore, Maj@ 
announces that a prize of $5 will be awarded byy 
Mrs. M. Edna Zeiss in memory of her son, form 
the best unpublished poem under thirty lines subj 
mitted by any person between the ages of sixteetm 
and twenty-one before June 6, 1928. Put them 
words “J. Roy Zeiss Contest” in upper right 
hand corner. i 


New Age Illustrated, 420 Lexington Avena 
New York, offers prizes for letters on the topig 
“What Are Your Yearnings?” The announcement 
states: “Every day you hear of men and womef 
who candidly admit that life holds for them alg 
luring visions that will never be made real. Per 
haps you, too, cherish similar yearnings; perhaps 
your castles in Spain are magnificent, unearthly 
structures; perhaps they are humble, human wishesag 
For the best letter of not more than 400 words we™ 
will award the following prizes: $25, first prizeymy 
$15, second prize; $10, third prize. All letters must 
be in by March 31, 1928. Address : Yearnings Con=4 
test. No letters will be returned. 


The Poet and Philosopher, recently revived bl 
F. L. Schmidt, at 236 W. Fifty-fifth Street, Newa 
York, announces that it will award one prize of 4 
$100 for the best “humorous and laudatory” lim 
erick written on Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. 
limerick must be typewritten on a sheet of pape 
8% by 11 inches, with name and address in upp@ 
left-hand corner. One person may submit as matiy 
as five limericks. No entries returned. Closiigy 
date, May 1, 1928. 


First prize of $5000 in the serial novel contest § 
recently conducted by the People’s Popular Months 
ly, Des Moines, Ia., was won by Miss Frances R 
Sterrett of Minneapolis, formerly a feature writs 
on the Minneapolis Journal. q 
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